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Editorial 


Teaching IS 


‘TEACHERS are leaders. The very pro- 

cess of teaching is leadership at its 
highest level. Vision, creativity, knowl- 
edge, skill in human relations, organiza- 
tional ability—these are basic require- 
ments for the teacher. 

There is much to challenge his leader- 
ship skills: the tremendous range of indi- 
vidual differences among the children 
and youth with whom he works; the 
variation in maturity levels; the need to 
work effectively not only with students 
but with professional colleagues, with 
parents and with the community. 

That the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development should 
feature the teacher’s role in educational 
leadership in this issue will come as no 
surprise. The concern of the Association 
for some time has been with curriculum 
leadership rather than with any particu- 
lar leadership group (e.g., “supervisors 
and curriculum directors” ). Not only has 
membership been cordially opened to 
such groups as students, teachers, admin- 
istrators, parents and lay people con- 
cerned with educational leadership but a 
growing perspective on the interrelated 
operation of various types of leadership 
from these sources is developing. It may 
well be that the leadership role of the 
classroom teacher will emerge as a cen- 
tral concern, and that much of the lead- 
ership activity of other groups will be 
seen primarily as facilitating, implement- 
ing or supporting the teacher as he exerts 
creative leadership on the firing line. 

Such a point of view is sharply chal- 
lenged by facts of current practice. Else- 
where in this issue H. Gordon Hullfish, as 
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he examines the question, “Is ASCD a 
Force Affecting American Education?” 
finds that even today “teachers are in- 
volved in but small percentage in par- 
ticipative activities in which they share 
responsibility with status leaders for cur- 
riculum change.” 

It is the purpose of this issue of Edu- 
cational Leadership to examine some of 
the aspects of the teacher's leadership job. 


Sharing Leadership 

The dynamic, living-and-learning op- 
eration within the classroom is a primary 
concern. How does a teacher, working 
with children and youth, serve to lead 
them as individuals and as group mem- 
bers through developmental and learning 
experiences that are significant? Verna 
Walters likens the process to the driving 
of an automobile, with teacher providing 
gasoline, a good battery, and a strong 
spark! Perhaps the teacher needs also to 
share his collection of road maps. It 
might even come to the point where 
teacher and learner find it necessary to 
build some new roads together! 

John Kurtz, in his article, “Enabling 
Children To Achieve,” places a most help- 
ful and challenging emphasis on build- 
ing a positive self-concept in the learner. 
Research shows that feelings of con- 
fidence, security and self-respect bear a 
strong relationship to achievement. A 
reasonable balance between success and 
disappointment is essential to continued 
learning. The enhancing of the learner’s 
self-concept must be placed high among 
the skills of the teacher-leader. 

A basic investigation of leadership be- 
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havior was conducted through the Ohio 
State Leadership Studies. Andrew Hal- 
pin draws implications from these studies 
for the teacher's ‘leadership role. The 
reader will be intrigued by the two- 
dimensional analysis he presents. A high 
level of both “Consideration” and “Initia- 
tion of Structure” characterizes the be- 
havior of the effective leader. 

Bernard Lonsdale graphically _ illus- 
trates some of the “knowing” and the 
“doing” that characterize good teaching. 
He raises a question as to how teachers 
learn to understand and assume such 
leadership roles. Personal experiences in 
group living that have been satisfying 
will determine in large measure the type 
of leadership to which each teacher sub- 
scribes. His own parents, early childhood 
teachers, college professors, present ad- 
ministrators, all may serve to condition 
his responses to the leadership opportun- 
ities offered by the classroom. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that teachers 
have some voices in creating their own 
experiences. With a bit of vision as to 
how it might be done, with patience to 
work within and around limitations, 
through careful application of the steps 
in problem solving, a teacher can extend 
his understanding and skill with a leader- 
ship process that may have been demon- 
strated to him most inadequately! 


Involving Parents 


Important as is the leadership respon- 
sibility of the teacher in working directly 
with children and youth, there exist 
many other opportunities for him to 
exert educational leadership. I believe 
there can be no more effective means of 
involving parents in the school program 
than at the classroom level. The teacher 
can capitalize on the interest a parent 
has in his own child, the relative infor- 
mality of small groups, and the oppor- 
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tunity to focus on the cooperative respon- 
sibility of parent and teacher. They are 
both concerned with working out a con- 
sistent, twenty - four - hour educational 
program for the child. PTA organiza- 
tions, lay advisory committees, parent 
curriculum councils, each have important 
contributions to make. But that teacher 
who has leadership skills in working with 
parents is able to tap a rich reservoir of 
special skills and resources, helpful infor- 
mation and insights, and experiences that 
serve to give perspective. 

Parents can and must be involved at all 
stages of curriculum development. They 
certainly have a stake in formulating 
objectives. They need to be more than 
informed about the plans and procedures 
for working toward the objectives—they 
may have invaluable suggestions to make. 
They can help in the day by day opera- 
tion of the program by making available 
their resources, by supporting and supple- 
menting school projects at home, and 
even, as Alberta Munkres points out in 
her “Sketch Number One,” participating 
in actual classroom activities. Parents can 
and must share in the evaluation of this 
program in terms of the objectives they 
have assisted in defining. Teachers give 
leadership to this cooperative process. 

Greater vision with regard to the con- 
tribution that public schools can make to 
preservice teacher education is being 
shown in all parts of the country. Student 
teachers are serving and learning in 
many heretofore uninvolved communities 
as teacher- preparation institutions ex- 
pand their programs. 

The leadership opportunities afforded 
teachers in working with these less ex- 
perienced but enthusiastic newcomers to 
the profession constitute a new challenge 
each year to an increasing group. Mar- 
jorie Kingsley stresses the importance of 
the example set by the supervising 
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teacher—his attitude toward children, 
toward parents, toward professional col- 
leagues, toward the curriculum pattern 
of the school. A realistic awareness and 
acceptance by the teacher of his own 
strengths and weaknesses will help the 
student become more realistic about his 
own assets and liabilities. 

Teaching is leadership. The teacher is 


concerned with the growing edge of our 
society. This issue of Educational Lead- 
ership is a challenge to all those who are 
concerned with the improvement of the 
leadership behavior of teachers. 

—Robert S. Fox, director, University 
School, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; member of the ASCD Publica- 
tions Committee. 





Missouri, March 17-21, 1957. 
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Clinics on specific job responsibilities. 


Register NOW for ASCD’s 
Twelfth Annual Conference 


Headquarters in the Sheraton-Jefferson and the Statler Hotels, St. Louis, 


Theme: Education and the Future: Appraisal and Planning 
- Three general sessions focused directly on the theme 


Over 85 study-discussion groups planned for discussing problems of mutual 


Assemblies with panels of leading educators 


For further information and for preregistration forms write to: 


ASCD, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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VERNA WALTERS 


The Teacher’s Leadership Role 
With Children and Youth 


What are the teacher’s leadership attributes in the instruction 


and guidance of children and young people? 


HE ROLE of the teacher is not only 

related to a specific concept of the 
teaching-learning process—it is predeter- 
mined by that concept. During the past 
three decades there has been increasing 
acceptance of the principle that learning 
is an active process. The socialized reci- 
tation, the project method, the activity 
concept, the unit of learning found a 
place in the professional literature and 
were used as ways of organizing learning 
experiences in the classroom. By some 
unfortunate alchemy, these ways of work- 
ing with children became ends in them- 
selves—devices, panaceas for improve- 
ment of teaching, or convenient targets 
for the Rudolph Flesches of a former era. 

The classroom teacher listened to lec- 
tures, attended college classes, visited 
laboratory and experimental schools, and 
attempted to synthesize or reject the 
newer practices in teaching. No one was 
apt to tell him the simple truth that he 
was still the most important factor in the 
teaching-learning process. Not the social- 
ized recitation, nor the project, nor the 
activity, nor the unit, nor any other way 
of organizing learning in the classroom 
was half as important as the role of the 
teacher in living and working and learn- 


ing with children. The teacher was con- 
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fused about his proper role, and the 
results ranged from a relapse into authori- 
tarianism to total abdication and confu- 
sion. Could this have been a contribut- 
ing factor to the dramatic’ exodus of 
teachers from the profession in the early 
forties? 

One significant development in the 
education field during the past 15 years 
has been the cooperative workshop for 
teachers. In these field workshops, col- 
lege faculty members, school admin- 
istrators and teachers met to work on 
problems of immediate concern in the 
classrooms. In the course of discussion, 
debate, and study, a clarification of the 
role of the teacher gradually emerged as 
one of the important by-products. 

The role of the teacher was given new 
dignity and importance. Teachers began 
to be more articulate, to formulate state- 
ments of their own problems, to initiate 
study groups, to accept and discharge 
responsibility for making plans to im- 
prove educational practice. This emerg- 
ing clarification of the role of the teacher 
included many functions. Kimball Wiles 
suggests that the teacher is a listener, a 
helper, a resource person, a stage-setter, 
a spotlight-shifter, an explainer, a ques- 
tioner. William Ragan suggests that the 
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teacher is a builder of human lives and a 
trustee of cultural heritage. He further 
maintains that teachers need to be 
equipped with the technical skills com- 
parable to those required for members 
of other important professions. 

The writer is indebted to Louis Raths 
for the following marks of identification 
of effective teaching. The teacher gives 
clear directions (he communicates eftec- 
tively). The teacher helps the child or 
youth to clarify his own goals (through 
suggestions, questions, cooperative plan- 
ning). The teacher suggests effective 
ways of reaching those goals (helps the 
child or youth to determine whether or 
not what he is doing will get him where 
he really wants to go). 

This concept of teaching is one of 
guidance and leadership. All of the great 
teachers of history from Socrates, Jesus, 
Mohammed, Confucius, to Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mark Hopkins have sought 
to develop character rather than to im- 
pose morals; to lead the individual 
through an inductive process to the form- 
ulation and acceptance of moral and 
spiritual values and to the translation of 
those values into everyday human living. 


The Teacher’s Attributes 

Paul Witty’s interesting study of the 
analysis of personality traits of the effec- 
tive teacher as revealed in children’s 
letters showed that children value and 
rank certain attributes as follows: coop- 
erative, democratic attitudes; kindliness 
and consideration for the individual; 
patience; wide interests; personal appear- 
ance and pleasing manner; fairness; sense 
of humor; good disposition and consistent 
behavior; interest in pupils’ problems; 


VERNA WALTERS is professor of ele- 
mentary education, Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio. 
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flexibility; use of recognition and praise; 
unusual proficiency in teaching a subject. 

That proficiency in teaching a subject 
should occur less frequently than other 
qualities in the letters of these children 
is not too surprising. “What Johnny has 
done in arithmetic is important,” says 
William Ragan, “but what arithmetic has 
done to Johnny is still more important. 
If he has learned arithmetic and at the 
same time learned to like school, to do 
his own work, to continue with a task 
until it is finished, and to do his work 
accurately and neatly—in short, if he has 
developed desirable personality traits as 
a result of the way in which he learned 
arithmetic — then his experience with 
arithmetic has been successful.” 

The effective teacher realizes that the 
routine of the school day is the frame- 
work within which the teacher and chil- 
dren operate; the various subject areas 
are the media for the development of 
personality; and personal relationships 
establish the emotional climate in which 
learning does or does not take place. 

The leadership role of the teacher de- 
termines the quality of living and the 
kind of learning that take place in the 
classroom. The teacher, as an educational 
leader of children and youth, is mentally 
healthy, emotionally and_ intellectually 
mature. He is interested in people, he 
seeks to understand the causes of be- 
havior, and to apply methods of intelli- 
gence in guiding children toward effec- 
tive social living. 

The teacher as an educational leader 
is consistent and dependable, and reflects 
in his own behavior the moral and 
spiritual values to which he subscribes. 
He is not only respected for his compe- 
tencies, but he challenges the intellectual 
curiosity of his students and communi- 
cates to them the fire of his own enthusi- 
asm. He inspires emulation. 
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Teaching may be compared to driving 
an automobile. If the car has plenty of 
gasoline and a good battery and the 
mechanism for igniting the gasoline 
vapor, the engine will purr happily and 
the automobile will travel under its own 
process of internal combustion. The 
driver guides its course according to his 
own ability and wisdom. But if there is 
no gasoline, no spark, no internal driving 
power, the driver has little choice but to 
push or be towed—a laborious, exasper- 


ating and often a totally unnecessary 
hardship. 

Children and young people not only 
respond to effective leadership in the 
classroom—they seek it, they are eager 
for it. At all developmental levels, from 
kindergarten through college, the teacher 
is best remembered who, by virtue of the 
kind of person he is, reveals worth-while 
goals to be sought, effective ways to 
achieve these, and an over-all zest for 
living in the process. 


MARJORIE KINGSLEY 


Helping the Student Become a Teacher 


What is the room teacher’s contribution in helping the student 


teacher become a competent, confident member of the teach- 


ing profession? 


How DID you feel, the very first time 

you entered the classroom in which 
you did your practice teaching? Do you 
recall that hollowness in the pit of your 
stomach, the general feeling of uncer- 
tainty about the situation into which you 
were moving and your ability to operate 
in it? How suddenly all the courses you 
had taken and the preparations you had 
made for this day seemed of little con- 
sequence? Did you feel woefully inade- 
quate in the face of a whole new world 
about which you had read a great deal 
and which you had observed a little? 
Although you were thrilled to be actually 
embarking on this most important step 
in becoming a teacher, did you, down 
underneath, have a sneaking desire to 
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gather up your belongings and bolt? As 
you stepped into that first classroom 
teaching experience, you probably took 
with you a very mixed set of feelings. 

A little later, remember too how you 
felt, as you tried various plans with the 
youngsters? The situations looked so well 
organized in the hands of the room 
teacher but simply disintegrated when 
you tried them. You seriously wondered 
if you were capable of learning to teach. 
Some of the youngsters were impudent, 
some weren't learning a thing, and you 
were so tired at the end of each day. And 
then there was the day when things went 
better, no one was sassy, a discussion 
went well, and you had been blessed 
with a shy smile from a youngster who 
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had theretofore been very uncommuni- 
cative. That day your pendulum swung 
high and your confidence with it. Life 
was a series of ups and downs, but the 
ups became more frequent as you had an 
opportunity to work things through with 
the children. 

Remembering these feelings, let us 
think through the means by which a room 
teacher can help a student grow into a 
competent, confident teacher. Two main 
ways are considered here: first, the room 
teacher sets examples for the student 
teacher through his attitudes toward all 
aspects of the teaching profession; second, 
the room teacher provides the student 
teacher with opportunities to try his 
wings in all possible areas. 


Through Attitudes 


The room teacher sets examples through 
his attitudes. There are a number of areas 
in which a teacher's attitudes may have 
a considerable effect on the student. The 
first and possibly most crucial attitude of 
the teacher is that which he exhibits 
toward the student teacher. The student 
gets his first real picture of himself in the 
role of a teacher through the eyes of his 
room teacher. By the same token that 
children acquire a self-image through the 
eyes of important adults, so does the stu- 
dent acquire his “teacher” self-image 
through the eyes of his room teacher. 
The student teacher goes into the situa- 
tion with a generalized picture of a 
“teacher.” The room teacher has the 
responsibility of translating that general- 
ized picture into a specific picture through 
precept and example. It is imperative that 
the student teacher be accepted and wel- 
comed as a peer, with potential as a 


MARJORIE KINGSLEY is a teacher in 
the Fairhaven Junior High School, Bell- 
ingham, Washington. 
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teacher and with a unique contribution 
to make to this particular situation and 
group of children. The student's being 
accepted in this fashion will set a pattern 
for him in his dealings with others, both 
peers and children. 

Another very important attitude is ex- 
pressed in the room teacher's feelings 
about children and their learnings. Does 
the room teacher have an awareness of 
the individual differences among chil- 
dren—emotionally, intellectually, physi- 
cally? Does he really believe that young- 





sters learn by different means and at dif- 
ferent speeds and that this is all right? 
Does he then set both expectations and 
tasks accordingly? 

What kinds of feelings does the room 
teacher have about parents? Does he 
genuinely appreciate the help that par- 
ents can be in working out youngsters’ 
problems? Is he sympathetic with and 
understanding of those parents who have 
problems themselves and thereby unin- 
tentionally contribute to their children’s 
problems? A student teacher very quickly 
becomes aware of these feelings, ex- 
pressed directly or by implication, and 
tends to acquire and reflect these same 
feelings. 

A teacher's peer relationships give the 
student another clue in putting together 
the parts of the “becoming-a-teacher” 
puzzle. A student soon learns to reflect 
the ethical pattern exhibited by his room 
teacher. That teacher who is scrupulously 
ethical about his peers rarely finds un- 
ethical comments cropping out in his 
student teacher. A free give and take of 
ideas among the teachers in the building 
is another demonstration of healthy peer 
relations. Does the room teacher will- 


ingly give solicited information or help 
to others? Does he occasionally have an 
unsolicited recommendation to make and 
can he make it in a way that is easily 
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accepted by others? Does he receive 
ideas graciously and incorporate these 
when it is reasonable to do so? Every act 
of this kind makes the student teacher 
more able to respond in a like fashion 
himself. 

Another area of considerable import is 
that of the teacher’s attitude toward the 
school administration. A room teacher 
who respects his administrator and shows 
it by his actions sets the student teacher 
an example he may well carry with him 
his entire professional life. A cooperative 
teacher who feels free and knows how to 
make constructive criticism of situations 
lays before the student a desirable pat- 
tern for tackling problems. 

A room teacher's evaluation of the con- 
tributions of the non-certificated person- 
nel in the building is quickly apparent to 
the student. Observance of practices in 
the classroom which can lighten the work 
of the custodian indicates an apprecia- 
tion of his work in making the school a 
pleasant place in which to be. Care in 
getting in reports and lists to the secre- 
tary when these are due indicates an 
awareness of that individual’s job in the 
smooth functioning of the school. Similar 
considerations apply to the cooks, the 
delivery people, the dishwasher, the bus 
drivers—to all who contribute to the 
school’s operation. These considerations 
say more clearly than words that all these 
persons are important and essential to 
the well-being of the entire institution, a 
learning most important to a beginning 
teacher. 

What is the room teacher’s attitude 
toward the formal curriculum pattern of 
the school or district? Does he work 


within the basic requirements, making 
adaptations where he deems these advis- 
able for the best development of the chil- 
dren in his care? Does he feel free, after 
intelligent consideration of some part of 
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the pattern, to raise questions or make 
recommendations for changes which 
might well lead to improvement? In the 
college classes, student teachers learn 
how to evaluate pupil achievement. They 
can best learn how to adapt the curricu- 
lum to the developmental status of the 
learner in the actual teaching-learning 
situation. The room teacher's belief that 
the needs of the learner are more impor- 
tant than the curriculum itself needs to 
be communicated to the student teacher. 

Attitudes toward specific school regu- 
lations and rules are developed during 
the course of the student teaching experi- 
ence. A room teacher can easily show, by 
implication and application, the idea that 
the rules are for everyone. If some rule 
needs changing, that change comes about 
as the result of group consideration and 
not through non-observance by a single 
teacher or group of youngsters. Certainly 
this is an essential in teaching and a 
premise of our democratic way of life. 

A room teacher can help a student 
teacher build an excellent foundation in 
the matter of participation in professional 
groups. One of the simplest ways is 
merely to have the student observe the 
room teacher's activities in connection 
with the various groups. The student 
might -well be invited to attend several 
meetings with the room teacher—per- 
haps the local NEA organization or ACE, 
as well as a state or regional meeting of 
ASCD or conferences in special areas, 
Care needs to be taken that the student 
realize the objectives toward which pro- 
fessional groups work. 





What is the room teacher’s attitude to- 
ward his continued professional growth? 
Does he attend extension classes or sum- 
mer school out of a real desire to do a 
better job of teaching? Does he do it for 
his own personal growth and satisfac- 
tion? Is it more than another step on the 
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salary schedule? A room teacher's atti- 
tude toward professional growth will be 
implicit in the kinds of comments he 
makes to the student teacher. 

Finally, how does the room teacher 
view himself as a person in his role as a 
teacher? Does he feel that the job he does 
is important and that he can and does 
make a contribution to youngsters? His 
awareness of his strengths and weak- 
nesses and his actions in line with that 
awareness will help the student teacher 
be more realistic about and accepting of 
his own assets and liabilities. 


Through Actual Experience 


The room teacher provides the student 
opportunities to try things out. Along 
with the pattern of attitudes shown by 
the room teacher must come opportun- 
ities for the student teacher to try out 
many kinds of things with youngsters. 
Just as we all learn things by doing 
them, a student teacher learns to teach 
by teaching. A room teacher has the 
responsibility of watching for the time 
when the student is ready for a given 
experience and of making available the 
opportunity for that experience. The stu- 
dent has the right to try, to evaluate, to 
try again, and re-evaluate. The more 
realistic opportunities the student-has to 
work with children in a classroom, the 
greater growth is possible. He can really 
learn only those things which he has the 
opportunity to experience. 

During the term, the room teacher will 
have made possible the gradual induc- 
tion of the student into all aspects of the 
teaching program. Toward the end of a 
given term of working with a group of 
children, the student who has demon- 
strated his capacity to do so has an abso- 





lute right to work independently with 
children. The period of time should be 
long enough to demonstrate to both stu- 
dent and room teacher the fact that the 
student is emotionally and intellectually 
capable of doing the job of teaching 
youngsters. If at all possible, this means 
carrying the responsibility of planning 
(assisted by the room teacher) and 
executing the planning with the room 
teacher out of the classroom. The student 
needs to know beyond a doubt that he 
has enough of the tools to plan and carry 
out a lesson, to evaluate it, and to make 
further plans. He also needs to know that 
he is able to acquire additional knowI- 
edge, tools and skills to meet the all-day, 
all-year task of teaching. Only then can 
he be judged ready to assume such re- 
sponsibilities as a regularly certificated 
teacher without the immediate guidance 
of a room teacher. 

How does a room teacher best serve as 
a part of the “becoming-a-teacher” puz- 
zle? First, he recalls how it felt to be a 
student teacher. He considers his atti- 
tudes and feelings toward the student 
teacher, children and their learnings, 
parents, peers, the school administration, 
the non-certificated personnel, the cur- 
riculum pattern, school regulations and 
rules, professional groups, professional 
growth and finally, toward himself. 
Secondly, he makes adequate provision 
for the student teacher to do all the 
things with children that would come 
within the responsibilities of a regular 
classroom teacher. 

The room teacher makes a contribution 
to himself, to the individual student 
teacher, and to the profession as a whole, 
when he assumes the responsibility of 
working with a student teacher. 
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Enabling Children To Achieve 





Helping the child to achieve a worthy self concept is an impor- 


tant element of the teaching-learning relationship. 


EACHING is necessarily a complex 

process because the human being is a 
complex organism. Because of this it is 
not easy to be fully aware of all that goes 
on in the teaching-learning relationship. 
One major concomitant of teaching, and 
one which is perhaps not fully appreci- 
ated, is the gradual development and 
demarcation of a self picture in children. 
From what is known about this psycho- 
logical process it can be said that every 
lesson assigned and evaluated, every 
question posed and responded to, every 
word or act of condemnation, praise or 
appreciation—every form of interpersonal 
relationship contributes to this self pic- 
ture whether so intended or not. This is 
vitally important because the self picture 
carries over into all occasions of self 
expression. It might justifiably be said 
that the self picture represents the 
essence of man. 

This last idea deserves some further 
comment. Man’s worth could be ap- 
praised in various terms. In terms of ele- 
ments (calcium, iron, sodium, etc.) man 
is of negligible worth. In terms of energy 
man cannot match-a mule. In terms of 
ideas, attitudes, vision and aspiration 


JOHN J. KURTZ is professor of educa- 
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man’s worth is inestimable. These at- 
tributes of man vitalize his makeup and 
direct his energies. They do so, however, 
only in proportion to the trust man has 
in himself or, in the terms we have been 
using, they do so in accordance with the 
quality of his self picture or self concept. 
This self picture can vary in quality from 
one of strength to one of weakness, from 
one of ableness to one of incapacity, from 
one of worthiness to one of worthlessness. 

In the main much is done in our 
schools today to give children the kind of 
help and support they need. Our society 
provides little opportunity for children 
to become significant contributors to the 
life and economy which surround them. 
Under these circumstances it is likely 
that the enriched school program and the 
quality of human relations in today’s 
classrooms contribute immeasurably to 
carrying many children successfully 
through these years of comparative use- 
lessness. Perhaps more children than we 
might expect finish school with a positive 
self picture. On the other hand perhaps 
more children than we would willingly 
allow acquire, as a concomitant of cur- 
rent school experience, a disabling con- 
cept of self. 

It should be worthwhile to look more 
concretely at some aspects of the teach- 
ing-learning relationship as these con- 
tribute to the child’s picture of himself. 
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What follows is not intended as criticism 
of current educational practice; rather, it 
is an attempt to bring into focus some 
aspects of teaching which are likely to be 
overlooked as we go about our daily 
work. At stake is an impelling and worthy 
goal which is related to all our profes- 
sional hopes and aspirations, the kind of 
self concept in children which will en- 
able them to achieve. 

The graphic or manual arts provide a 
good beginning point for discussion. Who 
does not know children who, after several 
years of school experience, claim readily 
that they cannot draw? Many teachers 
who have heard these words of self 
valuation know how intimately the prod- 
uct is related to the child’s feelings about 
his drawing ability. Some, through 
patient help particularly in modifying 
self-appraisal, have made possible _re- 
markable progress in “retarded” drawers. 
While we may no longer stifle a child's 
creative productivity by calling his trees 
elephants and his elephants trees, there 
are other ways in which we may cause 
children to doubt their abilities. 

Other procedures which can contribute 
to a disabling picture of self are: pointing 
out particular drawings as good; placing 
the “best” drawings on the board; allow- 
ing only particular children to make a 
drawing for classroom use, and so on. 
These things cannot be done without the 
possibility that some, perhaps many chil- 
dren will come to feel that drawing is not 
for them—one step in the process of com- 
ing to doubt if anything is for them. 

In the manual arts the same kinds of 
things can happen with the additional 
possibility of rebuke, downgrading, or 
outright rejection of the child’s product. 
If this happens enough in the various 
areas of school experience is it not likely 
that a child can come to feel that he can 
do nothing? Once the child is convinced 
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of inability it is to be expected only that 
no further voluntary effort will be made 
toward achievement. 


Sensitivity to the Child 


The foregoing illustrations should not 
be taken to mean that teachers should 
avoid helping children do better. As 
teachers, we must help, but there are 
ways of doing so without depressing a 
child’s picture of himself. There are two 
considerations which urge this point. In 
the first place children are more than 
likely to be doing the best they can at 
the time and under the circumstances. In 
the second place the teacher’s judgment 
and appreciation are not infallible. Giv- 
ing an honest opinion, reaction or sug- 
gestion can surely be helpful, but these 
approaches do not necessarily involve 
passing absolute judgment on the child. 
If we feel that a child’s product is less 
than it could be, we can do other than 
pass judgment. We can accept the idea 
that the product is his present best. From 
an appraisal of the child’s work we can 
note principles of form or design which 
the child seems not to know about. These 
we can help him know. There may be 
tools or other aids which we can intro- 
duce to him to help him achieve accuracy 
and faithful reproduction of ideas. Grad- 
ing a piece of work cannot do as much. 
It is hoped that in the years ahead we 
will find and hold to better ways of ap- 
praising and furthering children’s prog- 
ress than by grading them. 

What is true in the graphic or manual 
arts is in some ways intensified in the 
academic area. At least, this is a more 
crucial area because a child is so heavily 
judged as a person by his academic per- 
formance. In life much more is required 
for success than reading, writing and 
arithmetic. In school, in spite of lip- 
service to other attributes of develop- 
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ment, the academic is the classification 
yardstick. 

A brief look at specific areas is in order. 
We know that many children feel they 
cannot read well, or -do arithmetic, or 
write, or spell. In the last mentioned area 
Prescott Lecky! has well established that 
(a) when children feel they cannot spell 
well they do not spell well, and (b) when 
children do not spell well it is often not 
spelling ability that they lack, and (c) 
children will be helped most in spelling 
(or reading, or arithmetic) if teachers 
can help children see themselves as cap- 
able of such achievement. Thus we might 
question the effects of such procedures as 
spelling contests in one form or another 
which can teach many children that they 
are mediocre or even hopeless spellers. 
We might question overemphasis on oral 
reading in which it can be demonstrated 
to many a child how poorly he reads. At 
the very least, periods of individual help 
(while others may be reading silently ) 
should intervene; help in word recogni- 
tion, word grouping and so on. In this 
way each child’s succeeding performance 
can be expected to be somewhat better 
and the child can come to see himself as 
progressing. Similarly we might also 
question the practice of grading a child’s 
creative writing with little or no help in 
acquiring the skills of written communi- 
cation. In connection with his own writ- 
ing, suggestions in word choice, sentence 
arrangement and the like will have real 
meaning and provide encouragement. 
Without such help a child’s grade is 
likely to be repeatedly low and he must 
inevitably despair of any higher level of 
achievement. 

It would not be sound to go much 
further in this vein without some clari- 
fication. Not all spelling contests or read- 


* Prescott Lecky. Self Consistency. New York, 
New York: Island Press, 1945. 
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ing circles and other techniques are con- 
ducted in a manner which is depressing 
of self attitudes in children. Many teachers 
function in remarkable empathy with 
children even when employing various 
competitive devices. Reading circles, in- 
volving the grouping of children by read- 
ing level, are in themselves designed in 
part to safeguard children from feelings 
of inadequacy. Yet we have not com- 
pletely learned how to keep this same 
practice from impressing many children, 
particularly those 7: the low reading 
groups, that they «2 poor readers or 
even poor learners. It is also true that 
some children gain inner strength through 
various opportunities for public compari- 
son with classmates. Yet it is still likely 
that many times this number acquire as 
a concomitant of such school practice a 
disabling concept of self. 

The illustrations used thus far are rea- 
sonably open, but there are more un- 
knowing ways in which children may be 
taught to doubt themselves. The follow- 
ing incident, witnessed by the writer is 
an example. Children of a fifth grade 
classroom were reporting on social studies 
projects prepared in committees. In one 
report the term “secondary schools” was 
used. The teacher asked that the term 
be defined. In defining secondary schools, 
the term “elementary schools” was used 
by way of contrast. The teacher then 
asked if anyone knew another word for 
elementary. The answer, “graded,” was 
offered enthusiastically by one little girl. 
The teacher’s reception of this correct 
answer was definitely less than enthusias- 
tic. When a second volunteer offered 
“primary,” the teacher responded with 


pronounced approval. In this case, only 
the answer the teacher had in mind was 
considered good. We need not consider 
this a devastating experience for the little 
girl whose answer was passed off lightly. 
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She happened not to volunteer again for 
the remainder of the period. We can only 
speculate how much experiences of this 
kind contribute to self estimates which 
are less than they might be. 


Parental Influence 

While this article is intended for pro- 
fessional educators it is not assumed that 
the job and the challenge are theirs 
alone. Parents often, if unwittingly, place 
strong barriers in the way of their chil- 
dren’s achievement by undermining chil- 
dren’s faith in themselves. From_ his 
earliest years a child is often directly or 
subtly chided for unsatisfactory progress 
in learning. All that seems necessary is 
for a neighbor's child to stand up at ten 
months while ours is still crawling and 
we go into action. Of, if our six-year-old 
does not read as well in our judgment as 
a six-year-old cousin, something must be 
done at once. We take no comfort from 
the fact that Woodrow Wilson did not 
learn to read or write until he was nine 
years old. We ignore the widely known 
truths about normal variation in growth 
and development. We seem unable to 
allow our children to be themselves. In 
the process we cannot fail to show our 
concern or dissatisfaction, the kind of 
experience which can foster self doubt 
and hinder the very achievement we 
desire. 

This acknowledgement is not intended 
as an easy out for the schools. Among 
the items of agenda for PTA meetings, 
surely human growth and development 
is one. We can and must help parents see 
that each child is a unique human being 
developing at his own rate; that each will 
arrive in good time providing we do not 
work to instill lack of self trust. More- 
over, while the psychological climate of 
the home is a potent force the school is 
not therefore impotent. If the home is 
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not supportive the school must not fail 
to provide some basis for building a posi- 
tive self picture. 

Some aspects of discipline are also 
relevant to the foregoing discussion and 
should be briefly considered. Since the 
individual is a unified being, how the 
child is treated for his behavior in the 
lunchroom, playground, hall or cloak- 
room is related to the kind of person he 
feels himself to be when he is doing arith- 
metic, or reading, or some other curricu- 
lar activity. In other words, a picture of 
unacceptability in one area of behavior is 
not likely to be ruled out merely by 
virtue of a change of activity. Coercive 
discipline is a particularly devastating 
thing when we recognize that children 
are continually working earnestly and 
responsibly on the job of growing up. 
That children may at times aggravate us 
or seem lazy and irresponsible to us sug- 
gests the need for help rather than cause 
for rebuke. 

It is not farfetched to see troublesome 
children as children in trouble, children 
who need help, children who have prob- 
lems they do not know how to resolve. 
It is exactly at such times that one must 
have self trust. To be humiliated or 
berated at such times (the more common 
experience ) is not likely to be helpful! or 
effective in terms of ultimate goals. A 
child is more likely to act worthily when 
he feels worthy. 

One final question at least remains: Is 
there risk of building an inflated sense of 
self trust, headed inevitably for defla- 
tion? Admittedly the idea that every 
child can achieve what any other child 
can achieve is unrealistic and untenable. 
It is also uncalled for. The reality of indi- 
vidual differences does not stand in the 
way of working toward furthering 
achievement in all children. It must also 
be admitted that it is difficult to know 
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what an individual’s potential is. In this ing-learning relationship—the process of 
state of affairs we stand to gain in our building a self picture. This self picture 
purpose to help all children go as far as js related not only to the successful 


they can educationally by keeping growth mastery of school subjects but also to the 


channels open. The ideas discussed here development in children of coping powers 
are presented with this goal in mind. which equip them to deal eftectively with 

Teaching is a complex process. There 
is much more to it than carrying through 
the lesson plans. The teacher’s role is 
much more significant than we often 
realize. An attempt has been made to 
show the nature and importance of one goal of education be that of fostering in 


fundamental process attending the teach- children an enabling concept of self. 


problems that lie ahead. In the interest 
of supporting what is already being done 





in this area and of adding to it, it is sug- 


gested that a conscious and continuing 
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Relating School and Community: 
An Exhibit 


Three piquant sketches suggest the possible benefits to boys 
and girls of improved relationships between school and 


community. 


HAVE set myself the task of drawing, Each of these situations is unique in 

in words, three thumbnail sketches, the sense of being different from any 
each representing a little world in itself, other imaginable situation, yet holds 
in which children, parents and teachers enough in common with all other situa- 
are the chief participants. tions involving school and community 

These sketches are not synthetic, but relationships as to prove suggestive of 
genuine in the sense of portraying situa- possible goals, procedures and results. 
tions which exist in time and place, and The value of the sketches depends less 
persons who, heir to all the problems and upon artistic ability in portrayal and 
rewards which attend work with human more upon their fidelity in capturing re- 
beings, have, through cooperative efforts, ported experiences in words so that all 
made a difference to their schools and who look may read and understand, even 
their communities. pause to ponder. 
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Sketch Number One 

Mrs. Winona Graham was parents’ 
choice for teacher in a private, coopera- 
tive kindergarten before coming into her 
present position in a public-school kin- 
dergarten in the same community.’ As a 
result, she has a ten-year background of 
understanding and friendship to draw 
upon. This valuable asset, added to a 
warm and permissive personality, the ex- 
periences of motherhood, and wide study 
in the field of child development, enables 
her to undertake successfully what a be- 
ginning teacher would attempt only with 
the greatest of caution. However, what 
she has done can be done by others to the 
extent of their present abilities. Further- 
more, abilities can grow with discrimi- 
nating practice. 

Feeling secure in herself, her status 
with parents, and her leadership of chil- 
dren, this teacher is able to invite parents, 
when they come to visit, to participate in 
the process of teaching and learning in 
contrast to sitting on the side lines watch- 
ing procedures. For example, Mrs. A 
reads to the children the story the teacher 
had intended to share; Mrs. B sits with 
a small group doing clay work; Mrs. C 
does finger painting; Mrs. D associates 
with the boys and girls in play period. 

As a result of this procedure, : parents 
learn to take on the teacher's point of 
view and to think in terms of all children 
in the group. Less and less often are 
heard such expressions as: “But my little 
girl .. . ” “My child needs . More 
and more frequently come statements 
and queries such as: “This group is be- 
ginning to...” “Why does Mary always 
respond with .?” “How do you 
handle . . .?” In turn, the teacher not only 
comes to understand the parent better by 
seeing him or her in action, but gains 
added insight into a particular parent's 


* Englewood, Colorado. 
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boy or girl and the techniques he has 
learned to use in adjusting to adults. 

Conferences with parents are sched- 
uled, and free time granted the teacher 
for the interviews. These conferences are 
built around the friendly sharing of ex- 
periences, thinking about what the kin- 
dergarten is trying to do and how, and 
giving consideration to an individual 
child’s abilities, needs and potentialities, 
approached often by an examination of 
samples of the child’s work, dated and 
filed, and memos made periodically by 
the teacher. 

This teacher believes that nothing ap- 
proximates in importance the child and 
his growing adjustment to the situation. 
Hence, the major portion of time is spent 
in consideration of such questions as: 
What does this child think of himself? 
What does he think of the new adult 
(the teacher) who is in charge of this 
different world? What does he think of 
his class, new and larger than the neigh- 
borhood group of which he has been a 
part? How secure and happy is he in 
making all the new adjustments required 
of him? 

Thus does Mrs. Graham work for com- 
munity of thought about children and 
what the school is attempting to do for 
them. Thus do parents learn to think not 
alone about their own children but about 
all children, and to enter, through active 
participation, into the teaching-learning 
process. Thus do children reap the re- 
ward of a united world in which they 
learn increasingly to take their places. 


Sketch Number Two 
It started in Student Teaching. Ed- 
ward White had the good fortune to 
work with a supervising teacher? who 
believes that knowing the parents of his 
pupils and keeping them informed as to 


* Wilbur Thompson, Denver Public Schools. 
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what is happening in school are impor- 
tant and who, furthermore, puts his be- 
lief into practice. 

See, now, this beginning teacher, in 
spite of the multitude of learnings which 
attend first days, starting at once his con- 
tacts with parents. His first calls were 
merely friendly chats prompted by a de- 
sire to see pupils and parents in their 
home settings and the hope of gaining 
understandings which would aid him in 
developing unity in a group of 35 sixth 
grade pupils who had become somewhat 
disorganized under the consecutive lead- 
ership of three teachers from September 
to January of that year—the proverbial 
“ounce of prevention” technique! 

From then to now, three-and-a-half 
years later, stretches a long road—from 
one brief call to several a year, the num- 
ber determined by need; from surprise if 
not concern of parents, trepidation of 
teacher, wonderment of children, to an- 
ticipation on the part of all three partici- 
pants; from anxious queries such as, 
“What's he done?” to “When will we be 
seeing you again, Mr. White?” 

The first call remains mostly a friendly, 
“How do you do?” but is more than a 
warming-up period. It represents the be- 
ginning of understanding and friendships 
with persons of varying racial groups— 
Oriental, Negro, Caucasian—cherished 
especially by this teacher because of the 
expanding experience it has proved to be. 

A closer look at the later calls shows 
the teacher armed with results of test 
scores, samples of work done, memoranda 
of experiences which might possibly be 
significant. Conversation among the 
teacher, parents and child goes forward 
in the interest of understanding reason- 
able expectations for progress, means of 
making evaluated judgment, the present 
as related to the immediate future, 
namely Junior High, and like issues. 
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Not content with personal visitation, 
Mr. White has fostered inter-visitation of 
families. Two or three times a year he 
and his class have some kind of commu- 
nity experience together—this in spite of 
the fact that he lives across town from 
the school community. For instance, they 
go from house to house singing carols at 
Christmas time, stopping afterwards at 
one of the homes to which other parents 
of the community are likewise invited. 

The results? For all the times when 
this teacher felt he failed to achieve all 
he desired, there have been an over- 
balancing number of occasions when re- 
sults seemed on the positive side. There 
was, to be sure, the case of the boy, in 
whose home one of the very first visits 
was made, who absented himself for 
three days following and, although osten- 
sibly a “model citizen” for the remainder 
of the year, carried with him an I’m- 
scared-to-do-anything-else attitude. On 
the other hand, there were the twins, 
equally capable physically and mentally 
but unhappily bound by a tie of domi- 
nance and submission who achieved the 
type of adjustment which made going on 
to Junior High together a possibility. 
Furthermore, there was the host of boys 
and girls doing well, very well, whose 
praise in front of parents and suggestions 
of further possible achievement were not 
without their reward. 

Is it any wonder that the school is part 
of the community and the teacher one of 
its leaders? Is it a matter of surprise that 
the community is part of the school as 
demonstrated by the attendance of 
parents at school functions? 

Mr. White likes this situation and 
wishes to stay on, believing that years of 
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living and growing in a specific school 
and its community setting bring increas- 
ingly rich rewards. 


Sketch Number Three 


Mrs. Jean McLaughlin, once a teacher 
of children, then a coordinator whose job 
was that of helping probationary teachers, 
now holds a position as principal in a city 
elementary school.* Her belief in the 
value of an informed public is equaled 
only by her effectiveness in doing some- 
thing about it. 

Let us take a look at the great, all-day 
ingathering at the opening of the school 
year—students in classrooms at regular 
work; teachers at their desks during 
school hours but free at coffee break and 
lunch for chats with parents; guests com- 
ing and going, some hundreds of them 
during the day—yes, two men from nearby 
filling stations in work clothes because 
“We've got a couple of kids, here”; the 
principal here, there and everywhere be- 
ing all things to all people. 

Who planned and executed this gigan- 
tic undertaking? A so-called “lay advisory 
committee” with representation selected 
by different functioning units—parents, 
faculty, PTA group, the community (pro- 
fessional and business men and women). 


What was the day to mean? Not merely 
draughts of coffee (though they were re- 
freshing ); not alone the tasty luncheon 
served by the PTA; not just idle, though 
pleasant, chatter and wandering about 
the building, but a better understanding 
of what the school is trying to do for the 
children who fill its classrooms. 

Members of the student council and 
the lay advisory group acted as hosts and 
hostesses, conducting tours and making 
explanations of exhibits to the end that 
visitors would leave better informed than 


* Denver Public Schools. 
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when they arrived as to the curriculum 
of the school, daily plans of procedure, 
services performed to community organi- 
zations (Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, First 
Aid, Preschool) by the building, the type 
of teaching which the children have. 

In addition to this day-long gathering, 
many other activities are fostered by the 
lay advisory committee—mothers’ study 
groups which give serious thought to 
self-selected problems; activities which 
culminate a unit of classroom work and 
offer explanations to visitors; individual 
conferences interpreting growth charts 
and giving consideration to an_ indi- 
vidual’s expected achievement. 

In a situation like this where informa- 
tion flows two ways through wide-open 
channels of communication, fear and sus- 
picion cannot live, rumors die a-borning, 
propaganda withers. 

Of each school-community situation in 
the world a thumbnail sketch might be 
drawn. And what an exhibit the collec- 
tion would make!—some dark and som- 
ber, some grayish in tone, others shining 
and fair. 

Darkest are those which picture teach- 
ers cowed to a “Yes, yes” attitude or 
turned aggressive in their defense of 
what they believe to be right; parents 
swayed by propaganda, fearful and sus- 
picious; children caught between the two 
forces, rebellious and insecure. 

Fairest of all (and there are many) 
shine those which portray parents and 
teachers, in mutual confidence, growing 
together in the achievement of a common 





goal—the most effective type of life for 
boys and girls, now, personal and social 
as well as academic, and increasingly 


abundant living for all—parents, teachers 





and children—for the days which lie 


ahead. 
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The Blind Child 





DORIS GRAY 


in the Regular Classroom 


Many schools today are accepting the challenge of educating 


a blind child in the regular classroom along with the sighted 


group. 


IVE-year-old Jimmy jumped out of the 

car, said good-bye to his mother and 
started to run in the direction of the 
school. He tripped on the first step but 
did not fall because he was holding my 
hand, trying to drag me along as | 
stopped for a moment to talk with his 
mother. 

This was Jimmy’s first day at school, 
and he was entering it with all the en- 
thusiasm and anticipation of childhood. 
I made my conversation short and went 
along with him. He found the door, 
opened it and, half-walking, half-running, 
still holding my hand, made his way to 
the kindergarten door which was the first 
on the right. Jimmy knew where it was, 
He had already been there one day to see 
the room, after the children had been 
dismissed. Today the door was open and 
the youngsters were nearly all there. 


DORIS GRAY for four years worked 
with the Industrial Home for the Blind, 
a private agency in Brooklyn, New York. 
She participated in an experimental pro- 
ject in which blind children are being 
educated in their local elementary 
schools in Nassau and Suffolk Counties, 
Long Island, New York. She later became 
director of educational services for pre- 
school and primary-age blind children 
in this project. 
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They were sitting on a bench taking 
turns at showing the other children 
things they had brought from home. Miss 
Jones, the teacher, greeted Jimmy as he 
stood in the doorway. He hesitated for 
a moment, then dropped my hand and 
went with her to join the other young- 
sters on the bright window seat. 

As soon as the “show and tell” was over, 
Miss Jones suggested that the children 
find the toys they wanted for the play 
period. Jimmy knew immediately that he 
wanted the cars, because he had found 
them last week but had not had time to 
play with them. He had known for a 
whole week that as soon as he got to 
school, he would start by playing with 
those cars. He made his way across the 
room bumping into a table en route, and 
found the cars. He knew that they were 
to the left of the door as you came in. He 
put them on the floor and began to play. 
Little Michael, who had been asked to be 
Jimmy's friend for the day (this is done 
whenever a child comes to school for the 
first time ), got a truck and began to push 
it beside Jimmy. Both youngsters played 
alone—Jimmy, because he did not know 
who was beside him, and Michael, be- 
cause he did not know quite what to say 
to Jimmy. Jimmy was blind and Michael 
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knew this, but was not sure how he could 
be of most help. Seconds later Jimmy 
found the blocks and busied himself pil- 
ing them in the truck while Michael, still 
feeling some responsibility for his new 
friend, began making a block wall near 
by. I said, “Jimmy, Michael is beside you 
and he is making a wall with the blocks.” 
Immediately Jimmy replied, “Come on, 
Michael, and play with my blocks, too.” 
The ice was broken and a smile spread 
over Michael's face as he moved closer to 
his new friend to help him put blocks in 
the truck. 

I watched the youngsters go about 
their different activities. Soon Miss Jones 
showed them how to play a skipping 
game. Jimmy joined in, skipping around 
and around the tables, occasionally 
bumping into the edge of one. At snack 
time Jimmy got his own milk with a 
minimum of assistance. Although he 
needed help on this first day, because he 
was unfamiliar with these new surround- 
ings, it would not be easy to distinguish 
him from the other children. He does the 
same things—runs, jumps, hops and plays. 
He likes the occasional wrestling match, 
too. At the end of the morning he goes 
happily home to recount his experiences 
to his mother. 

This first adventure in public school 
with other children of his age, but with 
adequate provision for individual differ- 
ences, is an important accomplishment in 
the life of this little boy. Jimmy’s limita- 
tion happens to be more obvious and 
more limiting than those of some of the 
other youngsters. But, except for the fact 
that he is blind, there is little real differ- 
ence between him and any other five- 
year-old. He has the same interests, de- 
sires and feelings. 

This is only the first milestone in 
Jimmy’s life. At times the going will be 
hard and the trail rough. There will be 
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many bumps and falls along the way, but 
with the help, security and understand- 
ing given him by his family and _ his 
teachers, Jimmy will be able to withstand 
the knocks and will achieve his aim, that 
of being a whole person, accepted, loved 
and wanted as he is, with his limitations 
and his potential. 


Accepting the Blind Child 

Today an increasing number of admin- 
istrators and teachers are accepting the 
challenge of educating a blind child in 
the regular classroom along with the 
sighted group. When confronted with the 
question, “Will you accept a blind child 
in your school?” many school officials 
express the belief that their educational 
program is not geared to handle this type 
of exceptional youngster. However, after 
some consideration many administrators 
have agreed, not without misgivings, to 
accept a visually handicapped child on a 
trial basis. In working with this type of 
exceptional child, principals and teachers 
are discovering that his similarities to 
the average are much greater than his 
differences; and that educational methods 
do not need to be changed, but can be 
adapted to meet his individual needs. 

Identifying the Blind Child: A child is 
considered “educationally blind” when his 
vision is so limited that he has to receive 
the major part of his education through 
senses other than sight. This includes 
children with no vision, those with ability 
to see light and dark, and those able to 
distinguish large objects at close range, 
but unable to read any kind of regular or 
large size printed material. 

Characteristics of the Blind Child: The 
child who is visually handicapped, will, 
by reason of his limitation, have devel- 
oped his other senses to their maximum. 
At an early age he will recognize persons 
by their voices or their footsteps. He will 
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be aware of all the sounds around him, 
and will use these as an aid to finding his 
way about. He will use his sense of touch 
constantly to identify objects and to find 
places and things about him. The senses 
of smell and taste will prove useful to 
him in many instances when a seeing per- 
son might substitute the sense of sight. 

Factors To Be Considered in Placing a 
Blind Child in a Regular Classroom: Ad- 
ministrators, in deciding whether or not 
a blind child could benefit from the regu- 
lar educational programs, will need to 
consider the following questions: 

1. Is the child reasonably well devel- 
oped socially, emotionally, intellectually 
and physically, and thus able to take the 
competition of the regular school? 

2. Is this the type of program the 
parents really want for their youngster? 
Are they willing to help both the child 
and the school to provide the best kind 
of experiences for him and for the group? 

3. Can the cooperation of an agency 
for the blind be secured to aid in provid- 
ing a resource person to work with the 
child and the school, and to provide the 
necessary materials which will enable 
him to function adequately in the regu- 
lar group? 

4. Is the school, which is considering 
placement for the blind child, willing to 
accept this challenge, at least on an ex- 
perimental basis? 

If these questions can be answered in a 
reasonably positive way, steps may then 
be taken toward actual placement of the 
youngster in a group. 


What Methods Are Helpful? 


If a blind child is to attend the public 
school in his neighborhood it is assumed 
that he will start in the kindergarten at 
the age of five or six. It is advisable to 
place him in a group which is slightly 
younger than he is, chronologically, since 
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in some respects this may give him an 
advantage, thus making the competition 
easier for him. The teacher who will have 
this youngster should have consented to 
his placement in her group, and should 
be willing to help him just as she will 
help all the other children. Initially she 
may have many reservations—Can she 
assist this child adequately? Will he be 
more likely to get hurt? Will the other 
youngsters accept him? These are normal 
questions which can be worked out if 
the teacher’s basic attitude is one of ac- 
ceptance and desire to meet the challenge 
which this new situation offers. 

The basic methods of helping the ex- 
ceptional youngster become a part of the 
group will be ree to those used with 
all children. He needs to be given a feel- 
ing of security and acceptance. He needs 
to be helped to participate in and enjoy 
new experiences, but at the same time to 
be free to grow and develop in his own 
best way thus making his unique contri- 
bution to the group, to the school, and 
later to the community and to society. 
To achieve this goal the teacher must: 
(a) help the blind child become ac- 
quainted with his physical surroundings; 
(b) develop with the other youngsters 
some techniques for clarifying situations 
for him; (c) help him participate in 
group experiences in ways which are 
satisfying to him. 

Methods of Helping the Blind Child 
Become Acquainted with His Physical 
Surroundings: Before the first day of 
school the handicapped youngster should 
visit his new classroom at a time when 
the other children are not present. This 
will give him an opportunity to learn the 
physical layout of the room and to find 
where some of the equipment is located. 
The teacher should show him the room 
and the toys by starting at the door and 
following along the wall, encouraging 
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him to identify things as he goes along. 
He will be able to recognize most of the 
equipment as soon as he touches it, but 
there will be some items which may be 
unfamiliar to him, such as the easel, bul- 
letin board or drinking fountain. He 
should have an opportunity to look these 
over fairly carefully so that he will recog- 
nize them the next time he sees them. 
After he has seen all the objects along 
the walls, he will want to explore the rest 
of the room by himself, finding the tables, 
chairs and other equipment. He knows 
that the blocks, tables, chairs and various 
toys will not necessarily be in the same 
place each day, but they will not be a 
hazard to him since he learned at an 
early age to exercise some caution. It 
would be helpful to the youngster to 
have a place for his coat and other be- 
longings at the end of the row or one 
from the end, so he can locate them 
easily. On this first visit he should be 
shown the outdoor play space and given 
an opportunity to locate some stationary 
objects which he can use as landmarks 
for orienting himself the next time he 
comes. 

During his first few days at school, the 
blind child will need some help in find- 
ing materials and toys. The teacher can 
give this by telling him their exact loca- 
tion in relation to objects with which he 
is familiar. For example, the teacher 
might say, “The train is at the left of the 
drinking fountain.” If she happens to be 
close to the desired toy, she might say, 
“The train is over here.” This would en- 
able the youngster to walk directly to it. 

The group and the teacher will have to 
help the handicapped child locate the 
position of block structures or other proj- 
ects which might be damaged by his 
running into them. A pupil might say, as 
he sees the blind child approaching a 
structure, “Jimmy, we are building a 
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block house here.” This will be all that 
is needed, since, if Jimmy understands 
what is going on, he will be careful not 
to damage it. 

In any kindergarten room there are 
toys, blocks and other materials on the 
floor. At first glance these may seem 
hazardous for the sightless child. He will 
learn quickly to expect them there and 
will use some caution in getting about. 
However, he will bump into them or trip 
over them just as the other children do, 
but it is not likely that he will get more 
than his share of bruised elbows and 
| 


skinned knees. 

Methods of Helping the Other Young- 
sters Clarify Situations for the Blind 
Child: Young children are fairly quick to 
accept new situations and the presence 
of a blind child in the group will prob- 
ably not be disturbing to them. If the 
teacher deals with the handicap in a mat- 
ter-of-fact, accepting way, the young- 
sters will do the same. They will, how- 
ever, need to have some understanding 
of the situation. Whether or not the 
teacher tells the group that the child is 
blind before he enters will depend on 
the age and maturity of the youngsters 
in the group. If the children seem fairly 
mature it is probably advisable to tell 
them that the new little boy who is com- 
ing does not see with his eyes, but that 
he sees in many other ways. The teacher 
might then point out that he sees with his 
hands by touching things, with his ears 
by listening for different sounds, and so 
on. If the children ask questions, these 
should be answered honestly in simple 
language. If the youngsters have not 
been told that the new little boy is blind, 
before he arrives, they can be told when 
he arrives or when someone asks a ques- 
tion about his difference. (If the young- 
ster is in first grade or above, his blind- 


ness should be discussed with the class 
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before he comes to school.) In answering 
questions relating to this handicap, the 
teacher should emphasize the positive, 
describing the things he can do rather 
than those he cannot. The youngster him- 
self will often be able to answer these 
questions, since his parents will probably 
have given him some techniques for deal- 
ing with this subject. 

When children understand the young- 
ster’s limitation (at their own level), they 
will be able to help him to be a partici- 
pating member of the group. Most of 
the time this will not involve any extra 
effort on their part, but there will be 
occasions when they can help to clarify 
situations for him. The teacher can give 
them a few techniques for doing this and 
they can find other means of their own. 
For example, the teacher should explain 
to them that there will be times when 
they need to tell the blind child what 
they are doing if they want him to know. 
“I am building a boat with the blocks.” 
“We are making a toy farm here.” If they 
want to show him a toy or interesting 
object they have brought from home, 
they must put it in his hand. If they ap- 
proach him, they need to speak in order 
for him to know who they are. If they 
are playing a circle game and he gets out 
of the circle, a child who is near him 
might take his hand and bring him back. 
If they are running in a straight line or 
to a designated spot, it would be helpful 
if some child would take his hand and 
run with him, or go to the desired spot 
and say, “Run over here.” 

Care must be taken by the teacher to 
see that the youngsters do not give too 
much help to their handicapped friend. 
He is capable of doing most things for 
himself, and like all persons he wants to 
maintain his independence. If he receives 
an undue amount of attention, he might 
become dependent, thus accepting assist- 
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ance which he really does not require. 
This over-dependence would probably 
prevent him from making his best con- 
tribution to the group, and would pre- 
vent the group from benefiting from his 
membership in it. The teacher must also 
watch to see that the same child does not 
always help the limited youngster. One 
pupil may, for reasons of his own, attach 
himself to the exceptional child. This 
could prevent both youngsters from be- 
coming contributing group members. 
Methods of Helping the Blind Child 
Participate in Group Experiences in 
Ways Which Are Meaningful to Him: Al- 
though the blind child must be allowed 
to maintain his independence by receiv- 
ing a minimum of assistance, there will 
be many instances when a word or act 
will make an experience more meaning- 
ful for him. He should be given plenty 
of opportunity to utilize his other senses. 
The whole group can benefit from this, 
and thus many experiences can be made 
more meaningful for all the children. If 
a group of children is participating in a 
visual activity such as watching the 
teacher unwrapping a package and hold- 
ing up the contents, a brief description of 
these actions and of the article being dis- 
played will enable the visually limited 
youngster to enjoy what otherwise would 
be a meaningless activity. If some chil- 
dren are setting up an aquarium or 
terrarium, it would be helpful to let the 
blind child handle the grass, plants, 
shells, stones and various other objects 
before these are put into the tank. When 
the group goes on a trip, all of the young- 
sters should be encouraged to use all 
their senses. They will look, of course; 
they will touch when they can; but they 
may need to be helped to listen for 
identifying sounds and to smell different 
odors. When the children are looking, 
the teacher might describe what they see. 
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There will be times when activities 
are going on which seem to have little 
meaning for a blind child. However, in 
some instances adaptations can be made 
so that the experience will have value for 
him. One six-year-old learned to operate 
the slide projector and she showed the 
slides to the other children. A five-year- 
old turned the pages of a large picture 
book while the teacher described the pic- 
tures. Sometimes there will be work 
going on in which the blind child really 
cannot participate. In this case he will 
have to be helped to find another type of 
occupation. The teacher should not be 
disturbed by this, as throughout his life 
there will be occasions when a handi- 
capped person is unable to participate in 
the same way as his peers. If he can be 
helped to accept this fact gradually, in 
situations in which he feels secure and 
knows he is wanted, his real limitation 
will never come as a shock to him at 
some later time. On the more positive 
side, there will be activities in which he 
can really excel; and he should be given 








a chance to have this satisfaction, too. 
In a game of “Blind Man’s Buff” or some 
other game where the object is to identify 
children by their voices, he will do well, 
because this is one of the things at which 
he has had so much practice. By playing 
these games the rest of the children get 
some idea of his actual limitation. These 
activities should be carried out in the 
same way as they would be in any kin- 
dergarten or primary class. No verbal 
conclusions should be drawn by the 
teacher. The youngsters may notice their 
companion’s adeptness and may com- 
ment on it, but this is as far as it should 
go. 

By enrolling a blind child in a regular 
public school, educators are helping both 
the child and the group to become more 
understanding and more accepting of 
individual differences. Each child partici- 
pating in such an experience will be more 
likely to have greater respect for the 
limitations and potentials of others, and 
the blind child, in turn, will be helped to 
take his place in a seeing world. 
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JAMES C. MacCAMPBELL 


Teachers Are Concerned 
With the Growing Edge 


New programs and projects help teachers explore more effec- 


tive means for meeting needs of today’s children and young 


people. 


T THIS time in the United States 
thousands of skillful teachers are 
working with children and youth in crea- 
tive and worthwhile ways to develop 
ever-better citizens for democracy. This 
is an especially rewarding fact to con- 
sider when one is faced also with con- 
tinuing criticism of public education of 
both a constructive and a damaging 
nature. It is essential for the members of 
the teaching profession to take stock, 
occasionally, of the kind of work teachers 
are doing. This activity is important both 
as a professional evaluation technique 
and as a planned program of information 
to the lay public. 


This writer has an unimpaired faith in 
the lay public as well as an optimistic 
confidence in the ability of the teaching 
profession. It is difficult sometimes to 
maintain this optimism in the face of 
carping criticism by many citizens and 
the failure of a growing segment of the 
profession to do creative and functional 
teaching based on our knowledge of the 
actual needs of children and youth in this 
era. It is good, therefore, to take a spe- 
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cial look at some of the ways in which 
teachers are aware of the forward look in 
education and what they are doing to 
emphasize new techniques and research 
findings in their own jobs of educating 
young people. 

Teachers and school administrators are 
looking as never before to the university 
schools of education, the teachers col- 
leges, the experimental centers, and the 
research staffs of education in all parts of 
the country for aid, ideas and activities 
which they can use to improve and 
vitalize educational planning and tech- 
niques for young people. These are the 
vanguard movements which public 
schools themselves are not always able to 
carry on. While public schools should 
never cease to attempt to go beyond their 
current level, it seems only right that 
they should leave the wholly new and 
untried phases of teaching and learning 
to the centers of experimentation and 
research for examination, trial and revi- 
sion. Such findings can then be used, 
even experimentally, in community 
schools with greater security and confi- 
dence. Thus, good public schools are 
taking ideas from the vanguard move- 
ments in education and are using these to 
expand the ever-growing edge of good 
instruction in the classrooms of America. 
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Outdoor Education 

One of these vanguard movements of 
particular value to city schools is encom- 
passed in the various programs of out- 
door education which are being inaugu- 
rated particularly at the elementary 
school level. As our urban centers of 
population increase, both in number of 
people and in physical area, nature and 
the rural areas are pushed farther and 
farther away from city children. An un- 
derstanding of nature and its processes, 
of conservation of natural resources, and 
of the fun to be had outdoors, is essential 
in the education of young children. One 
city school system,’ through the vitality 
and interest of a group of its classroom 
teachers, has developed over the years a 
comprehensive program in outdoor edu- 
cation. Under the direction of a super- 
visor of outdoor education, classroom 
teachers are taking children on study 
trips to parks and wild-life reservations 
where, with the help of a nature guide 
who is also a qualified teacher and 
science specialist on the professional 
staff of the school system, teachers and 
children study birds, animals, wild 
flowers, and trees. All winter, birds are 
fed near shelter houses where children, 
sitting quietly, can observe their appear- 
ance and habits. 

Still another phase of this school sys- 
tem’s outdoor education program is the 
summer gardening experience for chil- 
dren who desire this kind of activity. On 
all the elementary school playgrounds 
where there is room, gardens are devel- 
oped by children under the guidance of 
professional leaders, in this case a talented 
elementary school principal assisted by 
to the 


gardening activity on the school grounds, 


classroom teachers. In addition 
children who have space for a garden at 

‘ The Cleveland Heights City School District, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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home can work there and have their 
garden visited by the garden director and 
his assistants. In the fall, many schools 
have garden fairs or exhibits where the 
harvest of vegetables and fruit is dis- 
played for parents and classmates. 

Another outdoor education project is 
the annual trip to a real sugar bush in 
the spring when the sap is running and 
maple sirup is being made. This is usually 
a study trip reserved for third grade chil- 
dren in this school system. Children at 
this level are putting special emphasis on 
the early development of their commun- 
ity and the ways their forebears lived. 
Sugar-making is carried on in much the 
same way now as it was in past years. 

The most complex phase of outdoor 
education in these schools is the week of 
school camp which each child has with 
his teacher once during his elementary 
school years. The school system main- 
tains, during the winter months, a camp 
staffed by four fully certified elementary 
school teachers. Groups of children, 
usually at the fifth or sixth grade levels, 
spend a week in this completely rural 
area of woods and streams learning about 
nature as well as about themselves and 
each other. This experience is a process 
of living and working and thinking to- 
gether that teachers consider invaluable 
for themselves and the children. 

These kinds of activities, not isolated, 
but a part of the schools’ total program, 
can be motivation and opportunity for 
good discussion, much written expres- 
sion, and eagerness for reading about 
what has been seen and what may be 
seen in other places and under different 
circumstances. Here is vitality of learn- 
ing sparked by enthusiasm for more and 
varied similar experiences. This kind of 
experience is bounded only by teachers’ 
own interests and vitality. 

The development of programs of this 
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nature requires foresight and knowledge 
on the part of teachers and parents and 
other citizens of the community. These 
programs are very costly in terms of both 
money and time. Schools, in these days 
of rising costs, must be very sure of the 
worth of their curricular offerings in 
terms of children’s living and learning. 
The teachers and principals who partici- 
pate wholeheartedly and effectively in 
these phases of the outdoor education 
experience for young children do so with 
an understanding of the values and ob- 
jectives which they hold for children and 
the ways in which this part of their 
teaching contributes to the development 
of creative living for these particular 
children now and in the future. 
Moreover, a study of the outdoors is 
not restricted to city children; nor is it 
necessary to develop programs which re- 
quire a large outlay of money in order to 
provide good learning experiences for 
children. One Maine teacher, appalled 
by the lack of interest her children dis- 
played about the gorgeous trees among 
which they lived, developed a unit on 
Maine trees. For a year these children 
studied the trees of their countryside as 
the seasons came and went. In Maine the 
trees are not only beautiful as scenery 
but they are a part of the living of the 
people. They are almost a palpz able pres- 
ence. For young children to grow up un- 
aware of the trees and of their value to 
seemed, to this forward-looking 
a waste and loss in children’s 


man 
teacher, 
development. 

Another Maine teacher, also concerned 
with the growing edge of learning as it 
related to his seacoast town and his par- 
ticular group of sixth-grade children, 
studied, with his youngsters, the ways in 
which the sea affects the most intimate 
phases of their lives. They learned, spe- 
cifically, about the fishing industry: its 
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hazards, its economics and its geography. 
These children talked and wrote and read 
about phases of learning which con- 
cerned them immediately and, in the 
process, pushed their own growing edges 
further out. 


Health Education 


In this day of new health knowledge 
and a growing understanding of one’s 
own body, surely learning about health 
functional and ex- 
citing for children. Teachers, concerned 
with the growing edge of learning, know 
that learning, to be effective, must have 
vitality for the learner. Often teachers, 
enthusiastic and excited about a phase of 
learning which has vitality for them, de- 
plore the lack of interest exhibited by 
in a case of this 


ought to be realistic, 


children. If teachers, 
kind, can be helped to analyze their 
thinking, their planning, and their knowl- 
edge of present-day boys and girls, they 
will be able to see what has happened to 
the children in any specific teaching- 
learning situation. Health learning has 
often been the victim of this sort of 
wasted activity on the part of teachers. 
One school system? has vitalized its 
health teaching by bringing the study to 
children through the services of a great 
metropolitan health museum.’ This school 
system has employed a health coordinator 
who works with the classroom teachers 
both in the schools and in the museum 
itself. As a member of the staffs of both 
the school system and of the museum, he 
has an. unusual opportunity to help 
teachers project the growing edge of 
learning beyond the classroom walls. 
Still another phase of health with 
which the schools in one particular area 
are concerned is in the field of human 


‘The Shaker Heights City School District, 
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reproduction and maturation.* Many of 
the school systems in this area have 
organized programs with the aid of the 
Family Health Association, a community 
agency, to help children gain increasing 
knowledge about themselves. In this par- 
ticular phase of learning, parents are 
drawn into the program by classes which 
prepare them for the teaching which 
their children are to receive. This has 
proved a successful procedure with in- 
structors from the Family Health Asso- 
ciation carrying on the instructional pro- 
grams with parents and teachers. In this 
case, home and school are working to- 
gether in an unusually realistic way to 
provide a good learning experience for 
children. 


Parent Participation 


Teachers honestly concerned with the 
forward-looking areas of education rec- 
ognize the fact that no real progress can 
be made in improving learning for chil- 
dren and young people unless parents 
and other lay citizens are realistically 
involved in what the school is doing. 
Different schools are handling this phase 
of their responsibilities in different ways. 
Individual conferences between parents 
and teacher for reporting the school 
progress of a child; parent-education pro- 
grams under the sponsorship of the PTA 
and with professional staff leadership; 
participation of parents and other lay 
people in curriculum planning, the finan- 
cial structure of schools, and the develop- 
ment of community resources for the 
teaching and learning process—all these 
are ways of involving people in their 
schools. There is little likelihood that 
community pressures against modern 
education will prove overpowering when 
teachers and other school leaders openly 
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and honestly and realistically bring lay 
citizens into the planning for the future. 

There are certain specific ways_ in 
which these various programs have been 
carried out. One of the best areas of in- 
volvement of the lay public in the work 
of the schools is through the already- 
organized Parent-Teacher Association 
unit in the local school. PTA groups are 
eager for constructive professional lead- 
ership and forward-looking teachers and 
principals welcome the opportunity to 
provide it. They realize that in this way 
the real growing edge of the learning 
situation is extended in a_ practical 
fashion. 

One school’ planned constructive, vital 
programs of parent education which 
involved the men and women of the 
community in discussion of school poli- 
cies, teaching techniques, and the results 
of teaching in which they were realis- 
tically interested. The planning group of 
the PTA with the school staff, its prin- 
cipal, and the school system’s director of 
elementary schools worked together in 
this effort with tremendous satisfaction 
and increased understanding of school 
problems and achievements. Among 
other innovations in PTA programming 
were a series of men’s meetings on such 
topics as child development, auxiliary 
helps for classroom teachers, the content 
of the curriculum for the young child, 
reporting practices, and athletics for 
young children. It was discovered that 
the fathers of young children were inter- 
ested enough in the education of their 
children to come to school in large num- 
bers to discuss that education. These 
meetings, frequently sparked by a special 
resource person from a professional field, 
always included general discussion, ques- 
tions and answers, personal experiences 
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so that everyone participated in the way 
he wished. 

These are some of the ways in which 
classroom teachers have recognized the 
vanguard movements in education and 
have effectively shown their concern for 
the growing edge of learning for children 
and young people. There are almost end- 
less ways in which individual teachers 
and groups of teachers can work con- 
structively to develop programs in coop- 
eration with parents to expand the grow- 
ing edge of learning for particular chil- 
dren in a unique manner. 

Beyond all else, teachers must have 
the freedom to develop these new ways 
of working with children. This freedom 
comes from basic intelligence, sure 
knowledge, and the security of public 
support of our schools. Ruth Streitz has 
summed up this point of view as follows: 

. there is no doubt that the place of the 
teacher is becoming much more strategic 
than it was in earlier days. Today the teacher 
is not a mere cog in the school machinery; 
she is a vital part in the whole educative 
process. Teachers occupy important posi- 
tions not only in dealing with seriously dis- 


turbed children but even more in dealing 
with the children found in a given grade in 


the school. Understanding the principles of 
child growth and development and being 
able to apply these effectively and well have 
given the teacher her newly won status. The 
sound professionalization of teaching . . . is 
being recognized by the lay public. The re- 
spect accompanying this recognition is espe- 
cially vital because acceptance of more func- 
tional presentation of subject matter by the 
public depends upon widespread confidence 
in the school workers using the newer inter- 
pretations of subject matter.® 

Teachers everywhere, individually and 
in groups, are working in creative ways 
to develop educational programs for chil- 
dren which incorporate the best that is 
known of the ways in which children 
grow and develop, of their needs in cur- 
riculum, and of the manner in which they 
learn most effectively and permanently. 
Belief in the support of an informed com- 
munity and an optimistic faith in the 
ability of teachers to grasp opportunities 
to expand the growing edge of learning 
for children will result in a finer educa- 
tion for youth than has yet been 
experienced. 

* Ruth Streitz, “Subject-Matter Interpreta- 
tions,” in The American Elementary School, 


Thirteenth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. p. 339. 
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Leadership That Counts 


as knower and as doer, 


In educational leadership, the teacher is the key person. Both 


BERNARD J. LONSDALE 


the teacher in the classroom assists 


children and young people directly in improving the quality 


of their living. 


- yibinabta iran leadership reaches its 

greatest height in the classroom 
teacher. The teacher is the key person in 
the classroom learning situation and he 
influences, as well, the out-of-school 
learning of children and youth. The kind 
of person he is and the relations he has 
with people determine the quality of the 
living that goes on in the classroom. 
Administrators, and all the 
vast array of persons connected with edu- 
cation justify their positions only insofar 
as they help the teacher build resources 
in himself—resources in terms of under- 
standings, skills and attitudes which will 
make him a better person and a better 
teacher. They have responsibility to pro- 
which the teacher is 


supervisors, 


vide a climate in 
released to do his best, where he can feel 
secure and confident in himself, where he 
can live creatively with children and 
youth; to arrange situations through 
which the teacher can deepen the under- 
standings, sharpen the skills and develop 
the attitudes essential to artistry in teach- 
ing; to provide adequate facilities and 
materials that will further learning. 

The kind of climate in which the 


BERNARD J. LONSDALE is consultant 
in elementary education, California State 


Department of Education, Sacramento. 
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teacher operates determines to a large 
extent the kind of living that goes on in 
the classroom. The understandings, skills 
and attitudes he has made a part of him- 
self are reflected in his relations and his 
ways of working with children and youth. 
The physical conditions and the things 
with which he has to work contribute to 
the scope and quality of the learning 
experiences. 


The Teacher Learns 
Leadership that furthers the goals of 
democratic living is well described in cur- 
rent educational literature. Research is 
available which makes it possible to 
identify the characteristics and eftective- 
of working to 
Literature on 


ness of different ways 

achieve group objectives. 
group processes is full of suggestions for 
improving the effectiveness of an indi- 
vidual’s participation in a group. Each 
individual has his own interpretation of 
leadership based on the understandings, 
skills and attitudes acquired through ex- 
periences in living. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to describe how the teacher learns 
to understand, appreciate, assume and 
accept leadership. It is safe to say that 
the teacher learns leadership through ex- 
perience. The kinds of experiences in 
group living that have been satisfying 
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which the teacher subscribes. 

Many teachers are forced to live in 
situations where the group associates 
leadership with status positions, where 
the leader is “looked up to” as a superior 
person, where only the ideas of the leader 
or the “in group” count, where loyalty to 
a particular individual is expected, where 
communication of ideas is blocked, where 
little premium is placed on each indi- 
vidual’s creative potential. 

Oddly enough, many persons in status 
positions think of themselves as leaders. 
They interpret what they do as right for 
the good of the group. They see them- 
selves as demonstrating to perfection the 
characteristics of a democratic leader. 

A university professor meeting his class 
for the first time announced that the class 
would be conducted informally, that 
there would be opportunity for group 
participation and that emphasis would be 
on the process. “We will start first,” he 
said, “by having each one introduce him- 
self and tell something about his inter- 
ests and his responsibilities.” 

[t was apparent before half the people 
had introduced themselves that the in- 
structor was impatient and anxious to 
get on. From then on he lectured through 
to the end of the course discouraging in 
no uncertain terms any “interruptions.” 
His interpretation of a leader was one 
who “let” people introduce themselves 
and then carried on. 

Everyone is familiar with similar 
strange interpretations that different indi- 
viduals bring to the meaning of leader- 
ship. It is difficult to acquire the skills 
involved in democratic leadership when 
these are the working relations. It is im- 
portant that one accepts others and does 
not repudiate them because their con- 
cepts are different. Rather, one recog- 
nizes that the major task in working with 
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will determine the type of leadership to 





others is to try to understand them, to 
look for the reasons underlying their 
actions, and to be empathic. 

Mary L. found herself in an interesting 
situation. Mary had taken a job as a fifth 
grade teacher. It was her first year of 
teaching. The preliminary meetings be- 
fore school opened were mostly routine. 
Then, in the second week of school, a 
note signed by the principal was in her 
box: “A special faculty meeting today 
at 3:15.” 

Following the faculty meeting Mary 
returned dejectedly through the deserted 
teachers room to her own classroom. Her 
disappointment showed in her face as she 
sat a few minutes looking around her 
room. She needed to get her feelings out 
somehow. This would be a good time to 
get a letter off to Dr. John R., who had 
been her adviser at the teachers college. 
She quickly got to the point of her letter. 

“My 22 coworkers were sitting in subdued 
silence when I entered the room. A few 
smiles were directed toward me as I slipped 
into a seat. Apparently one doesn’t come in 
after Mr. P., the principal, makes his en- 
trance. Tribute to Mr. P. was made, when he 
walked in, by dead silence. I am sure no 
one in the group knew any more than I did 
about the purpose of the meeting. He an- 
nounced in stentorian tones, as if to add to 
his stature, that a number of matters had 
come up which he felt needed attention. He 
assured us, however, that this meeting would 
not take the place of the regular meeting 
scheduled for next week. He felt that atten- 
tion should be called to a number of items 
in the bulletin he had placed in the mail- 
boxes that morning. Since someone might 
miss the’ points he felt should be stressed, he 
decided to read the entire bulletin. He then 
announced that the report of the committee 
working on yard duty would be given. 

“Mrs. G., chairman of the committee, 
reported as if the committee had worked just 
to please him. Mr. P. did not ask for reac- 
tions but told the group he had already 
discussed the report with Mrs. G. during the 
day. They had agreed that the plan pro- 
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posed by the committee would not work. 
He had prepared a schedule which he would 
post on the bulletin board outside his office 
in the morning. He was sure everyone would 
find it satisfactory. If anyone were not satis- 
fied, he should see him personally. He called 
our attention to certain policies made years 
back which he wanted us to remember were 
still in effect. Finally he got to the problem 
that most concerned him—bicycle traffic. A 
teacher near the front of the room offered a 
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L STUDIES FOR MOCRACY'S CHILDREN,” 
suggestion in a timid voice (which I couldn't 
hear). Mr. P. said, “We tried that last year 
but it didn’t work.’ 

“He requested each of us to send in the 
first thing in the morning the names of all 
the children in our room who rode bicycles 
to school. I decided to throw out an idea. If 
the kids were responsible for the bicycle 
problem, why not get them involved? The 
first idea that came to me was to have each 
child start by drawing on a map of the com- 
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munity the streets he traveled en route to 
school. No one supported my idea. Mr. P. 
said, ‘It looks as if we are all agreed that 
your idea wouldn’t be of any help. As soon 
as I get the information I requested, we will 
develop some rules to settle the problem.’ 
He announced that he had invited the 
people from the county office who worked 
in the district to come to the next regular 
meeting. He thought it would be an op- 
portunity for the teachers to meet their 
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Knowing children—how they grow, 
how they learn, and how they feel—the 
teacher is able to facilitate learning. 


superiors and hear the plans for curriculum 
development on which we were going to 
work. Before dismissing the meeting he re- 
minded us of our monthly reports which he 
asked us to have in his office the last Thurs- 
day of the month instead of on Friday. 

“What do you think I learned about 
leadership at that meeting? What do you 
think my feelings were about Mr. P., my 
co-workers, myself and the Fairview 
situation?” 

Excerpts from Dr. John’s letter were 
encouraging and challenging: 


“Even though you recognize Mr. P.’s pur- 
poses and the purposes of the faculty as dif- 
ferent from yours, you will have to accept 
them as legitimate and desirable for them. I 
am sure they are trying to arrange better 
learning situations for girls and boys. Their 
experiences make them think this can be 
done in certain ways. Your big job is to get 
to know Mr. P. and the teachers. You will 
have to work hard to find the purposes and 
plans you do have in common and come to 
agreement on things you can do together. 
The areas in which you differ will be the 
ones through which you will interact and 
grow = planning together and experi- 
menting . . persevere, Mary. It might be a 
slow proce ss, but it is one that we cherish.” 


Every teacher strives to give leader- 
ship in the classroom. He judges his suc- 


cess according to his interpretation of 
In classrooms where 


the leader's role. 
teachers conceive of leadership in terms 
of helping individuals and groups formu- 
late and carry out their purposes, there 
is an attnosphere of friendliness, whole- 
some pupil-pupil and pupil-teacher rela- 
tionships, and of accomplishment. 


The Teacher Is a Knower 


The teacher who leads knows children. 
knows that each child is unique— 
that his uniqueness makes him different 
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and his differences make him interest- 
ing. The teacher knows that each child is 
a growing organism. The pupil is going 
through a growth pattern that is common 
to all—but to add to his uniqueness he 
goes through the pattern at a rate that is 
peculiar to himself. The teacher expects 
wide ranges in the physical development 
of a group of children even though they 
have all lived the same number of years. 

The teacher knows that children can 
learn—some faster than others, some 
slower than others. Most important of all, 
he knows how children learn. Learning is 
discovery. He listens to each child as the 
youngster makes discoveries. He hears 
him say, “Do you want to know some- 
thing?” Thrille d with his discovery, the 
pupil shares age-old wisdom as if he were 
the first to discover it. Knowing that 
learning is discovery, the teacher doesn't 
give the answers, but helps children and 
youth to find the answers. 

The teacher knows that children have 
feelings. He that Mary glows 
when told her painting is beautiful; that 
John feels taller when the committee of 
which he is chairman gives its report. He 
knows that Mac wishes he could ride his 
bicycle to school like the other fellows. 
He sees Nancy trying her best to pull her 
straggly hair into a pony tail like the 
other girls. He watches Ellen respond 
when the girls ask her to work with them 
on the decorations for the party. 

The teacher knows that each child 
wants to be loved, to be like others, to 
belong and to be important. He knows 
that feelings play an important part in 
personality development, particularly 
one’s feelings about himself. 
knows about 


knows 


The more the teacher 
general and each child 
particular, the better he 
them. Knowing that child study 


children in 
understands 
is still 


open, he continues his efforts to gain new 
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insights and deeper understandings about 
human growth and development. The 
better he knows the needs, interests and 
abilities of the group, the easier it is for 
him to help them formulate plans, carry 
out their purposes, and move leadership 
in the classroom. 


The Teacher Is a Doer 
The teacher who knows, guides chil- 
dren so as to help them grow and in the 
process he grows himself as a person and 
as a teacher. 
children—how they 
how they learn, and how they feel—the 
teacher is able to facilitate learning by 
using the children’s purposes as the moti- 
vation for learning. He helps individuals 
and groups make plans and set purposes, 
arranges situations in which the purposes 
can be realized, and helps the children 
evaluate their progress in terms of their 


Knowing grow, 


goals. The program develops as purposes 
are satisfied and new purposes and goals 
are defined. 

The group in Miss R.’s room is studying 
pioneer life. They are pioneers living in 
Boonesboro. Miss R. helps them plan the 
activities they will carry on at Boonesboro. 
What will they need to make their living at 
Boonesboro more realistic and more satisfy- 
ing? A cabin, furnishings, utensils, clothing, 
rifles, and so forth. Miss R. places tools and 
materials in the room so that they can make 
the things they need. Life in Boonesboro is 
exciting for ten-year-olds. They have a pur- 
pose for planning, for working in groups, for 
carrying on certain activities. They have a 
purpose for using numbers, for speaking, 
writing and listening. They have a purpose 
for gathering all the information possible to 
give realism to the play. Boonesboro could 
be lost to the wilderness! 

Opportunities abound for each one to con- 
tribute to the planning and the carrying out 
of the group's purposes. Today Miss R. 
might give the leadership by having the best 
iden for cutting the pi atterns for the sun- 
bonnets. Tomorrow, John might have the 
best idea for rounding up the c attle. The next 
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day Mary might further the group’s purposes 
by her suggestions for cooking the meals. 

The teacher knows that he can facili- 
tate learning when he motivates on the 
basis of what comes from within the 
child rather than on what he imposes. 

The teacher is a harmonizer as he en- 
courages leadership to function. He 
recognizes the right of each one to be 
different and places a high premium on 
the differences. He wastes no time in try- 
ing to erase the differences but utilizes 
these to make life in the classroom inter- 
esting and exciting. As a harmonizer the 
teacher is not a “smoother over.” He does 
not say, “We are all agreed,” but rather, 
“Why did we have difficulty?” or “What 
can we do about our disagreements?” 
The teacher as a harmonizer helps the 
children to do better the things they 
have purposed to do. 

The teacher is a supporter. A child re- 
turning to school after an absence gets a 
special greeting from the teacher. “We're 
glad youre back. We had trouble getting 
along without you. We need your help to 
finish the boat.” The teacher senses when 
a child needs some personal approval to 





keep him going. Harry’s father is a 
migrant worker and Harry has been 
around. The teacher shows enthusiasm 
for the places where Harry has lived and 
encourages him to tell the class about his 
experiences. Whenever necessary the 
teacher does a little social engineering to 
get particular children into certain groups 
to broaden their opportunities for group 
participation. 

The teacher who is a knower and a 
doer helps children and young people to 
understand the world in which they live. 
He helps them to understand peoples’ 
relations with each other; to see their 
relations with each other, with their 
families and with the school. He encour- 
ages them to express in many ways their 
reactions to living. And most important 
of all, the teacher helps them to build 
the kind of feeling about themselves that 
will contribute to their wholesome per- 
sonality development. 

Educational leadership may appear in 
strange guises in some classrooms. In 
general, however, in the schools of the 
nation, leadership functions to improve 
living for children and young people. 
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ANDREW W. HALPIN 


The Behavior of Leaders 


Findings in a study of leader behavior may have interesting 


implications for teachers. 


E WILL greatly increase our under- 

standing of leadership phenomena 
if we abandon the notion of “leadership” 
as a trait, and concentrate instead upon 
an analysis of the behavior of leaders. It 
is not easy to accomplish this shift in 
viewpoint, for our ways of thinking about 
“leadership” have been encumbered by 
many beliefs not in accord with be- 
havioral facts. The problem is further 
exacerbated because “leadership” is a 
value-laden concept charged with much 
emotion. To be a leader is “good”; not 
to lead is “bad”—so each of us fancies 
himself a leader. We consequently have 
tended to use “leadership” primarily as a 
slogan, not as a strictly scientific concept. 
But even our gains from the use of this 
term as a rallying cry have been short- 
lived and spurious because we inevitably 
have been plagued by the fuzziness of 
our definitions. Hence, in the present 
context we first shall examine the defini- 
tional problem, noting the strategic ad- 
vantage of studying leader behavior as 
distinguished from “leadership” per se; 
and shall then describe two leader be- 
havior skills that clearly characterize 
“effective” leaders, and comment on their 
pertinence for teachers. 


ANDREW W. HALPIN is professor of 
education at Montana State University, 
Missoula. 
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“Leadership” has been used in a variety 
of ways, most commonly in referring to 
the “leader” as an outstanding member 
of a class. Thus, radio and TV commer- 
cials proclaim that such-and-such is the 
leading brand of cigarettes, and that 
Marilyn Monroe is the leader of our cur- 
rent covey of actresses. Because of our 
American predilection for bigness, in no 
matter what sphere, the “leader” in this 
sense refers to the most popular product 
—or more specifically, to that item with 
the greatest sales-market potential. Simi- 
larly in education, we often confuse 
“leadership” with sheer bigness. 


Problem in Definition 


But this use of the term applies equally 
to either things or people, and fails to 
take into account the central psychologi- 
cal characteristic of leader behavior: that 
this is the behavior of a leader function- 
ing vis-a-vis members of a group in an 
endeavor to facilitate the solution of 
group problems. The behavior of the 
leader and the behavior of group mem- 
bers are inextricably interwoven, and the 
behavior of both is determined to a great 
degree by formal requirements imposed 
by the institution of which the group is 
a part. For example, Mary Noel, fourth 
grade teacher, is the formally designated 
leader of the children in her class. How 
she behaves as a leader is influenced by 
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the behavior of the children (which in- 
cludes their expectations of how a teacher 
should behave as a leader) and is condi- 
tioned, moreover, by the policies and 
regulations, both written and unwritten, 
of the particular school system in which 
she is employed. As a result of the year 
which they spend with her, the children 
in Mary’s class are expected to show 
certain minimum changes in behavior, 
especially in respect to scholastic achieve- 
ment and skill in interpersonal relations. 
The accomplishment of these objectives 
is the salient group problem to the solu- 
tion of which Mary must contribute, and 
it is presumed that her contribution will 
be greater than that of any other group 
member in her fourth grade class. This, 
of course, is why she was employed. 

In accepting her assignment as teacher 
of the fourth grade, Mary assumes a role 
as leader of this group. This, however, 
tells us absolutely nothing about the 
“effectiveness” of her performance in this 
role, i.e., how effectively she contributes 
to the solution of group problems. What, 
then, are we to mean by “leadership”? 
The assumption of a leader’s role? The 
“effectiveness” with which this role is 
performed? Or the capacity of the indi- 
vidual to perform this role effectively? 
And here we are confronted by the 
further question: “effectiveness” in re- 
spect to what criteria? for research on 
leader behavior shows that “effectiveness” 
in respect to Criterion X is not necessarily 
correlated with “effectiveness” in regard 
to Criterion Y. For example, the behavior 
of a leader who is “effective” in maintain- 
ing high “morale” (a sticky term that re- 
quires a much clearer definition than has 
as yet been accorded it) and good human 
relations within the group is not neces- 
sarily “effective” in accomplishing high 
production and goal-achievement. 

This definitional dilemma emerges from 
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the fact that we have incorporated into 
the term “leadership” both descriptive 
and evaluative components, and have 
thus burdened this single word (and the 
concept it represents) with two conno- 
tations: one refers to a role and the 
behavior of a person in this role, and 
another is a straightforward evaluation 
of the individual's performance in the 
role. We have compounded this confu- 
sion even more by conceptualizing “lead- 
ership” as an essentially innate capacity 
of the individual manifested with equal 
facility regardless of the situation in 
which the leader finds himself. This be- 
lief, however, is unsupported by research 
evidence; for as Stogdill (14) and Gibb 
(3) have shown in their comprehensive 
surveys of the research literature on lead- 
ership, a large share of variance in leader 
behavior is associated with concomitant 
variance in specific situational factors. 
Stated baldly, this means that it is possi- 
ble for Mary to function “effectively” as 
a leader in the fourth grade class of East 
Clambake Elementary School and yet 
operate quite “ineffectively” as a leader 
in the fourth grade class of West Clam- 
bake Elementary School. In brief, much 
depends on the situation. 

How can we circumvent this semantic 
tangle? The first step is to focus our at- 
tention upon the behavior of leaders with- 
out imputing to the individual a fixed 
capacity for “leadership.” Note that the 
phrasing of our questions dictates the 
form of our answers. Thus, if we ask the 
question, “What is leadership?! we 
assume gratuitously that such a capacity 
exists. This assumption violates the warn- 


*A question phrased like this implies a ma- 
terialistic theoretical model, rather than a mathe- 
matical one. For a discussion of the difference 
in these models in respect to the question, 
“What is electricity?” see the pertinent discus- 
sion by Young in his superb book, Doubt and 
Certainty in Science (16, p. 109 ff.). 
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ing of the semanticists who have stressed 
the point that words are to events as 
maps are to territories, and that a word 
is useful to only such extent as it corre- 
sponds to the territory of events it pur- 
ports to describe.” On this score the term 
“leadership” is of dubious value and may 
be likened to a map for which no corre- 
sponding territory exists in the “real” 
world. Granted that the word possesses 
some hortatory appeal, there is little 
place for it in strictly scientific inquiry. 

What, then, do we gain by shifting our 
emphasis from “leadership” to the analysis 
of the behavior of leaders? There are two 
major methodological advantages. In the 
first place, we can deal directly with 
observable phenomena, and need make 
no a priori assumptions about the identity 
or structure of whatever capacities may, 
or may not, undergird these phenomena. 
Secondly, this formulation keeps at the 
forefront of our thinking the importance 
of differentiating between the description 
of how leaders behave and the evalua- 
tion of the “effectiveness” of their be- 
havior in respect to specified perform- 
ance criteria. 


Leader Behavior 


This focus upon leadership behavior 
rather than upon “leadership,” together 
with a careful differentiation between the 
description and the evaluation of the 
leader’s behavior, is an outstanding char- 
acteristic of the research approach used 
in The Ohio State Leadership Studies, a 
ten-year interdisciplinary program initi- 
ated in 1946 and undertaken to study the 
behavior of persons assumed to be in 
leadership positions in business, educa- 
tional and governmental organizations. 
This program, under the aegis of the 

* This point was presented first by Korzybski 
(12), but a more readable discussion may be 
found in Johnson (11). 
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Personnel Research Board of The Ohio 
State University, is directed by Carroll 
L. Shartle, who has described some 
phases of this work in his recent book, 
Executive Performance and Leadership 
(13). The separate studies have been re- 
ported in Air Force and Navy technical 
reports, and in the professional literature; 
and a series of technical monographs* on 
this research has been published this 
year by the Bureau of Business Research 
of The Ohio State University. We shall 
note findings about leader behavior that 
are especially relevant for teachers. 

A Leader Behavior Description Ques- 
tionnaire (LBDQ) was devised to meas- 
ure the behavior of leaders as perceived 
by members of their work-groups and by 
their immediate supervisors. The 150 
items incorporated into the original form 
of the LBDQ were selected from a pile 
of 1,790 items. In the course of successive 
revisions, the number of items in this 
questionnaire has been reduced to 40, 
chosen on the basis of a factorial analysis 
by which we identified two major dimen- 
sions of leader behavior (8): 

Initiating Structure-in-Interaction* refers 
to the leader’s behavior in delineating the 
relationship between himself and the mem- 
bers of his group, and in endeavoring to 
establish well-defined patterns of organiza- 
tion, channels of communication, and ways 
of getting a job done. The leader estab- 
lishes “Structure” in the way the group 
members interact with him and with each 
other so that whenever the group is con- 
fronted with a novel problem, the members 
can resort to these Structures-in-Interaction 
to facilitate the solution of group problems. 
Hence the group members are not dependent 
upon the leader for fresh and specific in- 
structions on how to handle each new 
problem that arises. 

* The first of these, by Stogdill and Shartle 
(15), describes the plan of the series and lists 
the separate titles. 

‘ This is a key concept in the theory of leader- 


ship developed by John K. Hemphill (10). 
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Consideration refers to behavior that re- 
flects friendship, mutual trust, respect and 
warmth in the relationship between the 
leader and group members. This represents 


the “human relations” aspect of leader 
behavior. 

Originally, these two dimensions of 
leader behavior were identified in a study 
of aircraft commanders; but subsequent 
research has shown their applicability to 
factory foremen (2), school superin- 
tendents (6, 7), school principals (1), 
and chairmen of college departments (9). 
This LBDQ technique has not as yet 
been used in studies of classroom 
teachers, but there is strong presumptive 
evidence to suggest that these same two 
dimensions are of especial significance in 
the 
students. 


interaction between teachers and 
Having developed a_ practical tech- 
nique for describing how leaders behave, 
our next task was to determine the rela- 
tionship between individuals’ scores on 
these dimensions and their “effective- 
ness” as leaders. One of Halpin’s (4) 
studies of aircraft commanders shows 
that the most “effective” commanders are 
those who score high on both dimensions 
of leader behavior. Similarly, Hemphill’s 
study of 22 departments in a liberal arts 
college shows that the departments with 
the best campus reputation for being 
well-administered were those whose 
chairmen scored above the average on 
both leader behavior dimensions. Studies 
on leadership ideology (5, 6) likewise 
indicate that “effective” leaders are char- 
acterized by high Initiation of Structure 
and high Consideration. These dimen- 
sions may be conceptualized according to 
the coordinate scheme presented in 
Figure 1, in which the four quadrants 
are designated by Roman numerals. 
The leaders described in Quadrant | 


are evaluated as highly “effective,” 
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whereas those in Quadrant III, whose 
behavior is ordinarily accompanied by 
group chaos, are characterized as most 
“ineffective.” The leaders in Quadrant IV 
are the martinets and the “cold fish” so 
intent upon getting a job done that they 
forget that they are dealing with human 
beings, not cogs in a machine. The indi- 
viduals described in Quadrant II are also 
“ineffective” leaders. They may ooze with 
the milk of human kindness, but this con- 
tributes little to “effective” performance 
unless their Consideration behavior is 
accompanied by a necessary minimum of 
Initiating Structure behavior. 

The implications of these findings for 
teachers are obvious. The “effectiveness” 
of a teacher’s behavior as a leader in his 
classroom will be augmented only to 
such extent as he increases beth his Initi- 
ation of Structure and his Consideration. 
The current emphasis in education upon 
“human relations” and upon the group 
dynamics approach has developed, in 
part, as a protest against reactionary, and 
often even autocratic, leadership styles 


Figure 1 
A CoorpDINATE SCHEME FOR CONCEPTUAL- 
IZING THE Initiating Structure AND 
Consideration DIMENSIONS OF 
LEADER BEHAVIOR 
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that have prevailed in many school situa- 
tions. But in our enthusiasm for this new 
approach, have we perhaps swung the 
pendulum too far? In applying “human 
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relations” principles, we must be sure 
that we do not overlook the responsibility 
imposed upon every leader by the institu- 
tional realities of the formal institution of 
which he is a part. The designated leader 
has a responsibility and, in fact, a con- 
tractual obligation to accomplish speci- 
fied group objectives; and judgments in 
respect to these goals often are beyond 
the decision-making purview of the im- 
mediate work-group. 

At this juncture, therefore, it is impera- 
tive to re-examine our ideas about estab- 
lishing a desirable balance between 
“human relations” (i.e., Consideration ) 
and Initiating Structure emphases in 
leader behavior. In education we have 
properly and quite successfully stressed 
the importance of maintaining a “demo- 
cratic” relationship between the teacher 
and his students. This is good. But let us 
remember, too, that the primary responsi- 
bility of a leader is to lead, and that by 
doing so he in no way becomes less 
“democratic.” The essence of leading is 
to Initiate Structure-in-Interaction, and 
to orient these structures continually to- 
ward the solution of group problems and 
the accomplishment of the goals pre- 
scribed for the group. Research indicates 
that this “Structuring” can be engaged in 
with no sacrifice of Consideration. 

In our opinion, leader behavior charac- 
terized by high Initiation of Structure 
and high Consideration represents the 
ideal of democratic leadership that we all 
seek. The advantage of the present ap- 
proach is that by identifying the com- 
ponents of this leadership style in 
behavioral terms and by focusing our 
efforts, as we have, upon the behavior of 
leaders, we are placed in a better posi- 
tion to develop dependable techniques 
for training teachers as more “effective” 


leaders. 
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the Importance of People 


Column Editor: Richard L. Henderson 
Contributor: William Van Til 





On William Heard Kilpatrick's 85th birthday, November 20, his 
friends and colleagues met at Columbia University to honor the man 
who taught and inspired them. This month’s column features a tribute 
to Kilpatrick written by William Van Til, who has worked closely 
with Dr. Kilpatrick on a number of educational projects. 


Working with William Heard Kilpatrick 





+ MOST of my generation, men and 
women now in their forties, William 
Heard Kilpatrick is the master teacher of 
philosophy of education who held them 
spellbound as his voice resonated reason 
to every corner of the barn-like Horace 
Mann Auditorium at Teachers College, 
' Columbia University. To most of my 
contemporaries, he is the superlative in- 
terpreter of progressive education, the 
sage who converted every class session 
into a joust with ideas, the artist in 
human relations who made over each 
audience into participating individuals in 
small groups. 

But the William Heard Kilpatrick 
whom I know best is the leader of organi- 
zations dedicated to human betterment. 
During my three years with the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education, he was chair- 
man of the Board of Directors and thus 
my “boss”—yet how that flat word fails 
i to describe the inspiration of his wisdom, 
| the statesmanship of his leadership! For 


several memorable months, he was my 
mentor in a collaboration, the yearbook, 
Intercultural Attitudes in the Making. 
For the past decade, his untiring devo- 
tion and amazing insight during his con- 
tinuing presidency have been given gen- 
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erously to those of us fortunate to serve 
with him on the Board of the John Dewey 
Society. 

Others may best remember William 
Heard Kilpatrick tossing his lion-like 
mane of white hair as he clarified for 
them the principles of humane modern 
education from the platform of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association or from 
the rostrum at Teachers College. I, too, 
left such sessions with high resolve and 
new insights. But I remember him best 
at the moments of crisis in the lives of 
organizations and men. 

I can see him now as the relaxed and 
quiet chairman of a meeting in which 
men of good will are debating policy in 
human relations education with all the 
passion and intensity and eloquence that 
the dedicated can muster. He knows how 
to listen. He knows how to draw men 
out. Under his chairmanship less than 
complete honesty is unthinkable; no hid- 
den agenda can survive. The crucial 
issues emerge in the discussion. Still he 
listens quietly and evokes ideas even 
when, in the earnestness of the quest, 
good human relations among the dis- 
cussants seem, paradoxically, in peril. As 
chairman, Kilpatrick never scuttles from 
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hearing men out, never blurs the actual 
issues in the interest of a specious good 
feeling. 

Then in a lull, when the issues are out 
but resolution seems far away, he begins 
to talk, calmly, reasonably. With clarity 
and invincible logic, with scrupulous re- 
gard for all that has been set forth with 
validity, he pulls together the separate 
strands of thinking. Under his reason- 
magic, a proposal develops. For the life 
of you, and despite your earlier partisan- 
ship, his proposal seems eminently fair 
and just and workable. More amazing, it 
also seems good to the man who has most 
vigorously differed with your earlier 
ideas. You talk over Kilpatrick’s synthesis, 
supplement and modify it, but find no 
better way. The solution is so eminently 
workable, so sensitive in its recognition 
of what is achievable and what are the 
hard facts you must continue to live with, 
that, on leaving the meeting, you wonder 
why nobody thought of it earlier. In the 
weeks ahead, you find that the quiet man 
has helped you all to a decision that 
wears well. 

When principles were involved, he 
stood firm. Expediency seems to be some- 
thing that he has observed in other men 
but never experienced himself. A book 
that I once edited for the Bureau re- 
ported critical discussion by high school 
students of a then well-known cleric, later 
to be disciplined by his own church. A 
group of visitors, including people of 
influence, called as a delegation. Patiently, 
Kilpatrick heard them out for hours. A 
lesser man might have interpreted some 
of what Kilpatrick was exposed to as 
veiled economic threats and thinly dis- 
guised abuse. At the close of the session, 
Kilpatrick clearly reaffirmed the right of 
young people to use the method of in- 
telligence. He thanked the delegation 
courteously and added memorably, “This 
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has been a helpful afternoon for me, for 
it has given me new insights into the 
sensitivities of some people.” The meet- 
ing was over. The dedication of the 
Bureau to the free play of intelligence 
was unchanged. 

I learned most from William Heard 
Kilpatrick when the John Dewey Society 
asked him to be chairman of a yearbook 
on intercultural attitudes. He called on 
the resources of the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, and thus I became 
his associate for the book. His way of 
developing a yearbook was effective and 
inexpensive. He called together the best 
thinkers in human relations education 
within range of New York City. But this 
was not to be the writing committee, 
because he made a valuable distinction 
between high scholarship and clear com- 
asked the assembled 
thinkers to name the major topics and 
the best authorship anywhere in the 


munication. He 


country, present committee company not 
excepted. The planning committee met 
twice to do their work, and then dis- 
banded with his and the Society’s thanks. 
Recommended writers were invited and 
became the writing committee to prepare 
the yearbook within the framework laid 
out in person by the original committee. 
It was no accident that Intercultural 
Attitudes in the Making became one of 
the two most widely read yearbooks in 
the history of the John Dewey Society 
series. Kilpatrick’s approach to preparing 
a yearbook worked. 

As the chapters came in, Kilpatrick 
read them at home. His home, where we 
conferred weekly on editing, is a symbol 
of the man’s life. The Kilpatricks live in 
an apartment high on Morningside 
Heights within walking distance of the 
university to which he brought fame. 
Below the big windows of his living 
room, the cliff of Morningside Heights 
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drops off sheerly. In the steaming city 
below are concentrated hosts of Puerto 
Ricans, Negroes, and Italians, plus a 
sprinkling of all the races of man from 
all the nations of the world. Throughout 
the long years of his retirement—yet this 
is another word with no application to 
Kilpatrick—his time has been dedicated 
to better living for just such people. 

At these weekly meet'ngs, he greeted 
his visitor with characteristic courtesy 
and reserve. He is not much given to 
small talk. The yearbook was part of a 
day invested in his two surpassing inter- 
ests: writing for a variety of publications 
and working for such organizations as 
the Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
the Urban League, and the League for 
Industrial Democracy. He was ready for 
work, and immediately his precise mind 
was functioning and communication was 
flowing. Prcblems that had loomed large 
in my editorial office became smaller and 
manageable. His skill in problem-solving 
could scarcely be described; one thinks 
cf the analogy of a machine, yet so much 
humanity is involved. Time passed with- 
out our realization, and suddenly I had a 
week of editorial work ahead, and he 
was turning back to his writing. 

Year after year, I have watched this 
slight, frail-looking man preside over 
board meetings of the John Dewey 
Society, and, when nearby, over the an- 
nual meeting of the Society with the 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development. Always he shows the 
same mastery in chairmanship, the same 
respect for individual personality, the 
same stubborn integrity, the same precise 


critical thought. 
Kilpatrick's capacity for taking the long 
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view, despite the rapids of the present, 
is ever amazing. Once during the anxious 
days of the 1950’s when the attacks on 
the schools were at their height, I found 
myself despairing. Good superintendents 
and systems were being picked off one by 
one. The forces of reason had yet to 
rally for an onerous, unhonored, yet 
necessary defense. I will never forget 
Kilpatrick’s counsel. He said, “These 
attacks on education simply show that 
the kind of education in which we be- 
lieve is becoming more effective. They 
only fight us bitterly when we are making 
a real difference. Otherwise they ignore 
us. This is another campaign in the long 
struggle for democratic education. We 
will win.” He was right. We did. 

He stayed serene while vitriol was 
being poured upon him by segments of 
the press which I read while doing pre- 
liminary research for Forces Affecting 
American Education. Once he whimsi- 
cally acknowledged a favorable comment 
from a West Coast newspaper sent him 
by a friend. He replied that he was espe- 
cially appreciative since, as far as he 
knew, this was the only good thing being 
said about him by the press of that sec- 
tion of the country. 

Let others more qualified write concern- 
ing William Heard Kilpatrick’s scholar- 
ship and influence. To me, he is a great 
human being. This quiet man is a giant 
who will be long remembered by hosts 
of us after the pygmies of traditional 
education and shallow journalism have 
been forgotten. 

—WiLuiAM VAN Tit, chairman, Divi- 
sion of Curriculum and Teaching, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 












ENTEREST in the education of the 

gifted among both educators and lay 
citizens continues unabated. Since the 
reports in this section earlier this year 
(January and February, 1956), a number 
of additional publications of interest to 
the profession have been received. In 
view of the interest, other school systems 
that have publications of this type are 
urged to send them to the editor for list- 
ing in subsequent issues. 

e Donatp J. Kincai, supervisor of 
guidance and counseling in the Los Ange- 
les City Schools, prepared an analysis 
and evaluation of the objectives of edu- 
cation for the gifted children in Cali- 
fornia elementary schools. The report was 
published by the Los Angeles City 
Schools under the title, “Objectives of 
Education for Gifted Children in Cali- 
fornia Elementary Schools.” The study 
was designed to discover objectives of 
education which have particular signifi- 
cance for gifted elementary school chil- 
dren. Professional staff workers, parents 
of gifted children, and gifted high school 
students were all asked to evaluate the 
various objectives for gifted children in 
order to determine the relative impor- 
tance of each one. The bulletin is a use- 
ful reference for any committee studying 
this problem. 

A progress report on the first three 
years of the Special Work Programs for 
Rapid Learners in the Los Angeles City 
Schools summarizes very well the project 
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under way in that city. The program has 
been expanded for this year, but the re- 
port covers the 1954-55 school period. 
Essentially, this pilot project for ele- 
mentary school children brings these 
pupils, after identification, into central- 
ized classes a half-day each school week. 
These classes are taught by special 
teachers, who are made available as a 
part of the program. Subject areas which 
may be included in the work of these 
enrichment classes are the language arts, 
foreign languages, history, the theory and 
practice of democracy, literature, refer- 
ence work and work-study skills, the 
basic sciences, and special interest 
activities. 

Another report from California has 
been prepared by the Elementary Schools 
Study Committee on Gifted Children of 
the California Committee for the Study 
of Education. The report, entitled The 
Gifted Child: How Can the Schools 
Help? has been published by the Guid- 
ance and Counseling Section of the Divi- 
sion of Elementary Education for the Los 
Angeles Schools. This report is also an 
excellent summary of the problem of 
educating gifted children, and it is of 
interest to anyone working in this area. 

e Another special program for the edu- 
cation of gifted children that has at- 
tracted a great deal of national interest 
is the Portland Cooperative Program for 
Students with Exceptional Endowment. 
This special project is subsidized by the 
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Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
A preliminary report of the project was 
included in the publication of the Fund, 
Bridging the Gap Between Schools and 
Colleges, published in 1953. 

A second progress report on the project 
has been compiled by Ciirrorp W. WiL- 
LIAMS, administrative director. The proj- 
ect is a cooperative venture between 
Reed College and the Portland Schools, 
and includes four high schools and ten 
elementary schools. The director of the 
program is assisted by coordinators for 
each of the 14 buildings. 

In the elementary pilot schools, the 
program has developed along two lines: 
enrichment in the home room and en- 
richment through special classes. The 
Portland Program endeavors to keep 
pupils with their chronological age 
groups, so much of the enrichment takes 
place in the regular work of the class- 
room, but the building coordinator may 
establish small enrichment classes for 
special groups of talented children. These 
classes meet for short periods two or 
three times per week. The schools experi- 
ment with various activities in these spe- 
cial classes, such as work in the fields of 
mathematics, foreign language, science, 
reading, writing, rhythms, music, crea- 
tive drama, and social leadership. 

In the four high schools, enrichment 
opportunities have been provided largely 
through special seminars. These seminar 
groups have been organized in the areas 
of social studies, literature, science, and 
mathematics. One issue arising in the pro- 
gram is whether these special seminars 
should be in addition to regular classes 
which the pupils take or should consti- 
tute an advanced section of the regular 
courses in a subject field. More recently, 
the high schools have accepted the semi- 
nars as special sections for gifted pupils 
of regular courses. 
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However, the schools also have devel- 
oped special educational enrichment sec- 
tions in the various subject areas in 
addition to the seminar classes or in lieu 
of seminar classes for some children. 
Thus, the talented students may be en- 
rolled in the educational enrichment sec- 
tions of the regular courses, or in spe- 
cially planned seminar groups, or take 
the regular course and in addition the 
special seminar groups. Mr. WILLIAMS 
states that new progress reports con- 
taining some further evaluation of the 
project, as well as specific reports on 
practices in various schools will be issued 
during the year. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 


e Wilmington Public Schools, Using 
Language: A Supplementary Bulletin. 
Wilmington, Delaware: the Schools, 1955, 
142 p. (mimeographed ). 

The three basic phases of using lan- 
guage—listening and speaking, reading, 
and writing—are discussed in detail in 
this bulletin. Suggestions for the teacher 
are presented at both the kindergarten- 
primary and the intermediate levels. De- 
sired outcomes for the various types of 
reading at different levels are given, and 
suggestions are made for developing suit- 
able experiences with pupils. An inter- 
esting section of the bulletin analyzes 
reading experiences developed as a part 
of a social studies project. In one column 
it has an account of what the children 
did and in a parallel column the teacher 
reports on what outcomes were sought 
through the particular experience. 


e The Western New York School Study 
Council, Teachers and the Reading Prob- 
lem. Buftalo, New York: The University 
of Buffalo, 1955, 73 p. 

This report by the Reading Committee 
of the Council summarizes the practices 
in the various council schools as ascer- 
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tained by a check list prepared by the 
committee. The check list also served as 
a method for the appraisal of reading 
instruction in the schools. ‘Some case 
studies of the teaching of reading are 
included in the bulletin, and a lengthy 
annotated bibliography on the teaching 
of reading completes the report. 

e California School Supervisors Asso- 
ciation, A Study of the United States 
through Its Products. Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia: Vroman’s California School Book 
Depository, 1955, 174 p. 

This is one of a series of units prepared 
for publication by the Social Studies Com- 
mittee of the California School Super- 
visors Association. It is planned for the 
fifth grade, and it is suggested that at 
least one semester be devoted to study 
of this topic. Five basic products of the 
United States—beef cattle, cotton, lum- 
are recommended 





ber, steel, and wheat 


as the organizing areas for the unit. Each 
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of these phases is developed in consider- 
able detail, with a number of problems 
for study being outlined. Suggestions for 
gathering information on the topic, organ- 
izing and sharing information, and evalu- 
ating the learning experiences are given. 
Extensive lists of teaching resources are 
included for each area of the unit. 

e Nebraska State Department of Edu- 
cation, A New Look—Making Student 
Councils Click! Lincoln 9, Nebraska: the 
Department, 1956, 21 p. (mimeographed). 

This guide presents in summary style 
a great deal of information about the role 
of the student council in the school. It is 
pithy and to the point and is an excellent 
handbook for staff members as well as 
for students, particularly those who repre- 
sent their schools in state associations of 
student councils. 

e Baltimore Public Schools, Arithmetic 
in the Elementary Schools, Baltimore, 
Maryland: the Schools, 1955, 148 p. 

This guide endeavors to translate the 
results of educational research and a 
great deal of experimentation and tryout 
in the Baltimore Schools into a broad, 
comprehensive program for the teaching 
of arithmetic. The guide gives detailed 
suggestions for teaching basic skills in 
the fundamental processes and in prob- 
lem solving. A valuable feature of the 
guide is a large scope and sequence chart 
which outlines the various phases of 
arithmetical skill that should be devel- 
oped in the grades. 

e Aberdeen Public Schools, A Guide 
for Teaching the Mathematics Program 
in the Elementary School, 224 p. (mimeo- 
graphed); A Guide for Teaching the 
Mathematics Program in the Junior and 
Senior High Schools, 190 p. (mimeo- 
graphed ). 

These two guides are comprehensive 
and very detailed. They were developed 
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as part four of the Aberdeen Curriculum 
Program, which has been in process of 
development for a number of years. All 
of the curriculum guides are based on 
objectives set up for the schools in the 
original publication, Goals for Action. A 
series of content charts outline the devel- 
opment of each mathematical concept 
from one grade level to the next, and also 
show the total program for each grade 
level. These content areas are used as a 
basis for organizing the learning experi- 
ences suggested in the guides. For each 
content area at each grade level concepts 
and specific objectives are stated and in a 
parallel column suggestions for develop- 
ing these concepts and objectives are 
given. 

e Denver Public Schools, Curriculum 
Development Through Committee Organ- 
ization. Denver, Colorado: the Schools, 
1956, 23 p. 

This booklet on the organization for 
curriculum development in the Denver 
Schools is a revision of an earlier publica- 
tion. It describes the current organization 
in effect in the Denver Schools. Curricu- 
lum directors and those interested in 
problems of organizing a school system 
for curriculum improvement will find the 
bulletin very useful. 

e Arizona State Department of Public 
Instruction, Goals: Course of Study for 
Grade One, 40 p.; Grade Two, 30 p.; 
Grade Three, 25 p.; Grade Four, 25 p.; 
Grade Five, 28 p.; Grade Six, 34 p.; Grade 
Seven, 40 p. Phoenix, Arizona: the De- 
partment, 1955 (mimeographed ). 

These seven bulletins outline teaching 
objectives and suggested learning activ- 
ities for each grade level. 

e Webster Groves Public Schools, Aids 
to Teaching Physical Education in the 
Elementary School: Games, 1954, 73 p. 
(mimeographed); Aids to Teaching 
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Physical Education in the Elementary 
School: Stunts and Tumbling, 1954, 67 p. 
(mimeographed ). Webster Groves, Mis- 


souri: the Schools. 


These two guides contain excellent re- 
source materials for the teaching of physi- 
cal education in the elementary schools. 
Teachers who have responsibilities for 
such programs will find an extensive list 
of suggestions for organizing games and 
carrying out stunts and tumbling for 
children at various grade levels. 

e Louisiana State Department of Edu- 
cation, A Guide for Planning Group Con- 
ferences, 32 p.; A Guide for Teaching 
Physical Education in the Elementary 
School, 79 p.; French Can Enrich Your 
Elementary School Program, 1955, 24 p.; 
A Guide to Teaching Rhythms in the 
Secondary School, 54 p. (mimeographed). 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana: the Department. 

The first-named bulletin provides help 
to school administrators and others re- 
sponsible for conducting teacher work- 
shops and work conferences. A number 
of guiding principles are stated, and sug- 
gestions for making a conference effec- 
tive are given. The physical education 
guide was prepared by a workshop spon- 
sored cooperatively by the State Depart- 
ment and the Louisiana State University. 
It is not a course of study, but it does 
present a great deal of material to help 
teachers in organizing and carrying for- 
ward a physical education program. 

In 1950-51 the Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Education carried out an experi- 
mental program in the teaching of French 
at the elementary school level. The report 
cited here grew out of that experiment. 
It offers suggestions for developing the 
program in other schools. The guide to 
rhythms contains suggestions for teaching 


folk and social dancing in high school. 
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Uniting Forees +o Improve Edueation 





Column Editor: H. Gordon Hullfish 


Is ASCD a Force Affecting American Education? 


HE ASCD, in its present form, is six- 

teen years old. 

It has, during this time, through con- 
ferences (national and state-wide), 
through publications, through commit- 
tees and commissions, and through the 
enthusiasm of individual members, 
worked to gain a forward look in curricu- 
lum development and supervision. 

It has tried to give reality, in the work- 
ing life of schools, to what is known, thus 
far, about the ways in which individuals 
may grow most effectively through par- 
ticipative opportunities provided them to 
work responsibly in groups that confront 
common problems and share a concern 
to reach solutions on which they may 
stand together—and then grow further 
from this base. 

It has tried to bring to bear upon both 
curriculum development and supervision 
what is known about the ways in which 
knowledge, functioning as individuals 
solve the specific problems they face in 
their daily lives, throws light upon them. 
It then leaps vitally from the proper 
boundaries within which it is organized 
to facilitate its continuing development 
and extension. This concern has led to 
differing proposals for curriculum recon- 
struction. One of these, the core idea, has 
been given special attention. This idea is 
by no means accepted by all, however, as 
an exclusive and excluding approach to 
the remaking of the curriculum. 

The Association tried, along with many 
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other professional and lay organizations, 
to give such direction to the public 
schools that a central concern of these 
schools shall be to enhance the develop- 
ment of young people so that they come 
into their maturity with a potential for 
effective citizenship that exceeds the 
potential which those who are now the 
senior citizens brought to their citizen- 
ship role. 

It is continuing, through its board of 
directors, its executive committee, its 
committees and commissions, and _ its 
membership at large, to explore critically 
all areas of educational experience in 
ways that will increase the ability of 
those who are responsible for curriculum 
development and supervision to provide 
creative leadership for all who give the 
educative process its character and qual- 
ity—boards of education, school archi- 
tects, parents (and lay groups generally), 
administrators and the status leaders who 
represent them, and, finally, the teachers 
in whose hands rests the basic responsi- 
bility for transforming education. 

It has attempted, within the limits of a 
national and hence a diversified member- 
ship, and within the limit set by the diffi- 
culty of carrying communication forward 
among individuals whose grounds. of 
valuing are not identical, to advance on 
the front of reducing discriminations as 
these are experienced by the children our 
schools serve. 

It has been aware of the tremendous 
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changes in technology which have re- 
duced a world once essentially mysterious 
to many to a common meeting ground 
where the problems of all men are now 
intermingled beyond the point of sepa- 
ration. It understands, therefore, why it 
is that peoples over the world struggle to 
secure those elementary rights of free- 
dom which our forebears, in 
quence of a comparable struggle, be- 
queathed to us as a normal condition of 
our lives And it knows, as men now do 


conse- 


generaly, .aat the annihilation of man 
and his works could become a frightful 
reality. It has given its continuing atten- 
tion, therefore, to the furtherance of 
international understanding through the 
work of the schools. 

These, on the face, are important activ- 
ities. The ASCD has a right to a proper 
pride for having shouldered such respon- 
sibilities. Yet, as one looks over the cur- 
rent educational scene, the question 


rorsooth, ‘tis Dr. Baxter who 





arises as to whether school people and 
school programs have undergone a re- 
construction commensurate with the ex- 
penditure of energy on the part of the 
membership of the Association. 

It seems to be apparent to some who 
seek changes in our schools that a nega- 
tive answer must be forthcoming. Cur- 
ricula have a way of continuing the pat- 
terns of the past. Teaching methods, 
often seeming to be different on the sur- 
face, manage to maintain a relationship 
to ends for which they are not, in fact, 
appropriate means. Creative leadership 
in curriculum development and_ super- 
vision is far from having been universally 
achieved. Teachers are involved in but 
small percentage in participative activ- 
ities in which they share responsibility 
with status leaders for curriculum change. 
Young people, in consequence, are still 
failing, in numbers too large to permit 
the profession to rest with an easy con- 
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Dr. Frank C. Baxter, the eminent TV interpreter of 
Shakespeare and Professor of English at the University 
of Southern California, writes: 


“My friend Dorothy, who will soon be in her teens, recently 
told me some surprising facts about Mexicans in this country. 
Dorothy says that 5 of 26 Texans who received the Congres- 
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Mexicans to our own American life, because that Digest 
article engaged her interest and therefore her intelligence. 
The Better Reading supplement in the Educational Edition 
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the articles themselves are more important. Because students enjoy them, they absorb 
them. It is doubtless true there is no royal road to learning, but the Digest certainly makes 
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science, to gain the habitudes and in- 
sights they need to bring an effective and 
informed intelligence to their forthcom- 
ing tasks of citizenship. And, sad as it is 
to admit it, other negative factors would 
be related by many. 

To state all of this, however, does not 
suggest to the writer that the picture is 
totally black. Neither the members of 
ASCD nor its officers, in short, should put 
on hair shirts, beat their breasts, and cry 

Failure” to all who will listen. Yet at 
times they seem to want to do this, 
belaboring themselves because they have 
not found a magic formula that will solve 
all problems overnight. This is unfortu- 
nate, since it could easily engender a 
passion to get something done. 

The basic problems with which ASCD 
has concerned itself do not lend them- 
selves to each solution, however gifted 
the membership. No committee or com- 
mission, no national, regional or state 
meeting, will solve these problems within 


a year or within a decade. Whatever the 
depth of our understanding of learning, 
at all chronological and intellectual levels 
and in relationship to all social and cul- 


tural conditions, only the foolhardy 
would assume that we have the final an- 
swers in hand. And so with the projec- 
tion of curriculum patterns or with our 
understanding of what it is that marks off 
effective citizenship. The critical prob- 
lems that must be faced in education are 
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recurring problems, problems that do not 
stay solved for two quite simple reasons: 
(a) the social conditions under which 
they arise are not static; and (b) the 
knowledge we gain is always a spring- 
board to further knowledge. 

When thus viewed the educational 
picture changes and luminous spots ap- 
pear within what earlier seemed to be 
total darkness. Curriculum development 
is a strong interest within the country. 
Supervisors have taken a further look at 
their job. More administrators are sensi- 
tive to the need to provide professional 
conditions for the teachers they serve. 
Many buildings are functional to a de- 
gree that seemed impossible to achieve 
but a decade or so ago. The student, even 
as he multiplies so rapidly that all facili- 
ties grow increasingly inadequate, is 
treated more and more humanely, with 
his education becoming increasingly rele- 
vant to the life of which he is a part. 
There is ferment in education, in short, 
and ASCD has had a share in bringing 
this about. If it keeps its eye on the ball, 
remembering that the important determi- 
nation to be made year by year is the 
direction of movement within education, 
the Association will be a continuing force 
for the progressive improvement of 
education. 

-—H. Gorvon Hut trisu, professor of 
education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 
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Curriculum Regearch 


Column Editor: Robert S. Fleming 
Contributors: Virgil E. Herrick 
and Frank J. Estvan 


Teachers and Needed Research in Curriculum 


ESEARCH in curriculum is difficult 
primarily because the term curricu- 
lum refers to everything of importance in 
education but specifies. very little in par- 
ticular. It is the purpose of this article, 
therefore, to mention four important 
areas of curriculum research in which 
the teacher must become an active agent, 
but to discuss only one in order to illus- 
trate the kinds of specific problems in- 
volved and the lines of attack possible. 
In dealing with the various problems 
of curriculum, the curriculum worker is 
confronted with two alternatives. One 
possibility is to say: here is an answer or 
position about objectives, organization, 
ete., which is right and our important 
problem is to use this answer in develop- 
ing educational programs. A second, and 
what seems to the authors to be a more 
desirable alternative in curriculum re- 
search, is to say: here is an important 
area of curriculum decision and we must 
attempt to describe and test the opera- 
tions and procedures by which answers 
can be made in this decision area with 
some confidence. 

These areas of study in curriculum are: 
(a) the realm of educational objectives 
and their use by children and teachers in 
the teaching-learning process; (b) the 
problem of selecting and organizing 
learning experiences; (c) the problem of 
evaluation viewed as an integral part of 
the teaching-learning process; and (d) 
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the more general problem of the nature 
of the over-all structure or curriculum 
plan of the total educational program. It 
is recognized that these problem areas 
are not new and that they represent areas 
almost as comprehensive as the universe 
covered by the term, “curriculum.” It is 
argued, however, that they do represent 
important and continuing responsibilities 
in teaching and curriculum, that they 
represent responsibilities to be met in the 
daily lives of all teachers, and that any 
contribution to them must necessarily 
involve teachers at some critical point. 
Unfortunately, too, they represent areas 
in which little research is being done. 


Objectives as an Area of Research 
in Curriculum 

There are at least four important op- 
erational problems in the area of educa- 
tional objectives—how they are derived, 
how they are stated, how they are de- 
fined, and how they are used. Some may 
feel that teachers are most concerned 
with the final problem of use. Others may 
feel that the nature of the statement and 
definition of the objective is frequently 
determined by its use. The present authors 
would argue, for example, that the 
definition of an objective in terms of its 
essential components is most useful if 
the purpose is to use this definition to 
select desirable learning activities and 
materials for instruction. Similarly, be- 
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havioral definitions are most useful for 
evaluation purposes and operational defi- 
nitions are valuable when dealing with 
educational processes. There does not 
seem to be a simple answer here. The 
authors would like to propose for further 
testing the hypothesis that a single objec- 
tive, as it is used in decision making, will 
need to be defined differently to help 
perform its many tasks; yet all of the dif- 
ferent forms of definition ‘should stem 
from a single basic meaning given to the 
objective. Operational or behavioral defi- 
nitions of objectives are not ends but 
merely different tools for doing particular 
educational jobs more effectively. 

There is little discussion in the litera- 
ture as to how objectives are actually 
derived either by important learned com- 
missions or by a teacher working with a 
specific group of children. In general, we 
talk about deriving our objectives from 
knowing the individual and his needs or 
from knowing the society and its per- 
sistent problems or from trying to see 
what has been important in our culture 
and passing it on. Everyone tends to 
accept these referents as being impor- 
tant; everyone senses that they all are 
involved. Yet, few have been able to 
show the relationship that should exist or 
to reveal the actual processes and opera- 
tions that are involved in deriving objec- 
tives from any or all of these referents. 

Everyone agrees that if there is any- 
thing about which school faculties and 
communities should reach some _ con- 
sensus, it should be their educational 
objectives at some level of statement and 
definition. Yet, how many of the present 
readers of this article are working on a 
staff where these agreements are reached 
and used consistently to give continuity 
and direction to a common educational 
program at more than the verbal level? 
At the teaching level, everyone discuss- 
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ing the teaching process makes an impor- 
tant point that teacher objectives and 
pupil objectives or purposes must come 
together at some point in the learning 
activities if effective classroom instruc- 
tion is to be developed. The role of the 
teacher and the problem of consensus is 
important at both the staff level and at 
the level of children in dealing with edu- 
cational objectives. 

It is proposed here that irrespective of 
the level of definition or school operation 
considered, it would seem that our 
science of curriculum should be explor- 
ing the problem of the derivation of objec- 
tives in order that these procedures may 
become known, tested and improved. 
The educational and social processes 
through which consensus is reached in 
the identification of our educational goals 
have tremendous import for educational 
improvement. Curriculum committees, 
curriculum coordinators, and_ teachers 
would improve their practices if such 
information were either better known or 
developed more adequately. 


Approaches to Studying Educational 
Objectives 

One simple way of moving in on some 

of the problems of objectives would be 


merely to interview teachers systematic- 
ally as to how they make some of the 
decisions in which objectives are usually 
involved and to try and trace down what 
teachers really do. Marcella Nerbovig 
did this with some rather interesting 
results.! Most experienced teachers, for 
example, know that they should use ob- 
jectives in selecting the learning experi- 
ences of children. Few, however, actually 
do use them as the point of initial depar- 
ture in their teaching. More often they 

* Marcella Nerbovig. “Teachers’ Perception of 
the Use of Objectives.” Unpublished Ph.D. 


Thesis, Department of Education, University of 
of Wisconsin, 1956. 
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start with a page of a book, a project, a 
topic, a geographic area, an object or a 
center of interest and try to see what will 
grow out of it that is important. 

Another interesting procedure to use in 
moving into this problem would be to 
take some of the present lists of objec- 
tives on any level—the closer to teacher 
use, the better—and see how they might 
be stated and defined so that a teacher 
might be able to use them more effec- 
tively in dealing with his instructional 
activities. Helping teachers use simple 
tests of logic in the refinement of lists of 
objectives would be of great help to the 
profession. For example, two different 
objectives should not be restatements of 
the same objectives using different words 
or be statements of the same objective on 
different levels of generality. Further- 
more an objective is better stated if only 
one important component is considered 
at a time. Objectives are better stated 
also if methods of instruction, instruc- 
tional materials, and principles of learn- 
ing are left out. True, these are all impor- 
tant things to be considered in develop- 
ing an educational program for children 
and should be talked about at some place 
in the curriculum program but there is no 
reason why the statement of one objec- 
tive should include everything. 

In dealing with mote of objectives, the 
fallacies of the 1, 2, 3 frequently cause 
trouble. It is important in listing objec- 
tives to make clear that objective 1 is 
different from objective 2 or 3, that objec- 
tive 2 does or does not operationally 
follow 1 or precede 3, or that objective 1 
is of primary importance and that 2 and 
3 are of descending significance. Most 
lists of objectives do not make explicit 
what the list is saying about these impor- 
tant notions. 

Any study of objectives will reveal the 
trouble that the weasel words of adjec- 
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tives and adverbs create in statements of 
objectives. Frequently we use them as a 
way of avoiding the issue. Take for 
example the objective—to develop the 
common fundamental skills or to develop 
the basic concepts of number. Funda- 
mental and basic are words that cause 
trouble. Won't you need to define what 
these skills or concepts are? 

Another valuable attempt to get at the 
definition of objectives has been the 
of the group working with 
Benjamin Bloom on the Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives. Any group of 
teachers or curriculum workers would 
find this bulletin providing many helpful 
suggestions of ways to state and define 
educational objectives. The University of 
Texas group is starting from another 
direction by helping teachers keep anec- 
dotal records of their classroom activ ities 
and then analyzing these to identify 
common teaching problems and to dis- 


activities 


cover ways in which their problems can 
be handled more effectively. 

This short analysis of the problem area 
of educational objectives suggests some 
of the operational problems involved in 
their derivation, definition and use, and 
some of the ways that teachers and the’r 
curriculum resources can be involved in 
their study. It is hoped that enough has 
been said to reveal the great need for 
more adequate study of these problems 
and the tremendous value that any con- 
tribution in this field has for improved 
teaching and education. The central fig- 
ure in‘both study and implementation of 
this knowledge is the teacher. 


—Vinci. E. Herrick and Frank J. 
Estvan, School of Education, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 


* Benjamin S. Bloom, Editor. Taxonomy of 


Longmans, 


Educational Objectives. New York: 
1956, 192 p. 


Green and Co., 
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Cignifieant Books in Review 


Education and Manpower. By The 
Educational Policies Commission. 
Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1956. 

One of a series of reports that have for 
several decades performed the important 
function of helping American teachers 
and lay citizens think constructively about 
important educational issues, this latest 
statement by the Educational Policies 
Commission is devoted to America’s man- 
power problem. It identifies the problem 
as one of immediate urgency and yet 
one with certain temporary, transitional 
aspects. The Commission’s report at its 
very outset places this problem in its 
broad context of democratic values by 
pointing out the continuing responsibility 
of a democracy for the cultivation of the 
individual talents and capabilities of all 
of its people. However, in the judgment 
of the Commission, “the United States 
now finds itself in a situation in which 
the fullest possible development and use 
of all its resources of trained manpower 
is both more urgent and in some ways 
more difficult than it has ever been be- 
fore in time of peace.” 

Our current manpower problem, ac- 
cording to the report, arises from two 
major factors—changes in the composi- 
tion of the American population and 
changes in technology. Because these 
changes are occurring in a period marked 
by international insecurities and tensions, 
the demands they make upon manpower 
and their effect upon the reservoir of 
manpower are even more significant. 
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Column Editor: George W. Denemark 


One of the specific problems high- 
lighted is that caused by the change in 
the proportion of our population in the 
various age groups. A chart depicting the 
percentage of different age groups in the 
population from 1900 to 1970 (projected) 
shows that we are currently in a period 
in which a smaller proportion of our 
population is in the 20-64 year age 
bracket, ordinarily the most productive 
years of the life span. This suggests that 
this age group currently has the respon- 
sibility of caring for greatly expanded 
groups of children and older persons. 
While recognizing that this current situa- 
tion does not represent a permanent 
trend, the Commission points out that its 
immediate import is one which should 
not be minimized by taking refuge in 
long term statistical surveys. 

Other changes in our population iden- 
tified by the report are those relating to 
distribution by sex (the growing excess 
of women over men), geographic distri- 
bution (particularly the shift from rural 
to urban areas) and ability distribution 
in terms of the changing needs of indus- 
try and technology. It is in this latter area 
that the report makes its most cogent 
case for the role of education with re- 
spect to our manpower problems. The 
Commission holds that, while the nature 
of many technological and social changes 
are not yet discernible, “. . . the phase of 
industrial and scientific revolutions into 
which we are now passing will require 
of the labor force a marked upgrading, 
and a high degree of flexibility.” The 
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notion that a “push-button” world will 
lessen the need for knowledge and skill 
on the part of many workers is quickly 
dispelled by the report in pointing out 
that new knowledge, new skills, and new 
basic sensitivities will be demanded of 
large numbers of workers. Many of these 
workers will need to see production in 
more abstract terms. Many will need to 
maintain and repair increasingly delicate 
and complex mechanisms. As was true 
of the period of our Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the increase in automation will 
bring unrest and dislocations to many of 
our labor force, according to the Com- 
mission report. It is the thesis of the 
Commission report that our schools need 
to assume major responsibility for pro- 
viding the upgrading and flexibility 
needed by many Americans. 

In support of this conclusion the Com- 
mission makes a series of recommenda- 
tions with regard to education which 
seem to have special significance for cur- 
riculum workers. The recommendations 
are that: 

“1. General and liberal education concern 
themselves much more positively with the 
career concerns of students, and 

2. Vocational and professional education 
concern themselves much more definitely 
with the development of personal and 
humane qualities. 

3. Industry should undertake more of the 
task of specific job training than it has in the 
past assumed, seeking to develop such pro- 
grams at a professionally sound level. 

4. The schools and colleges must increase 
their vocational and career programs as the 
basic agency for developing the talent of a 
vast people. 

5. The agencies of adult education be 
increasingly active in meeting manpower 
needs. 

6. There be further experimentation in 
making military training more a contribution 
and less a disruption in the career develop- 
ment of young Americans.” 


In the judgment of this reviewer the 
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recommendations regarding general and 
vocational education are particularly apt 
and significant. The support of this influ- 
ential Commission for the notion that 
general or liberal education at both 
secondary and college levels can attain 
vitality and validity by utilizing the needs 
and interests of students career-wise can 
help us to provide youth with educa- 
tional experiences which are both general 
and relevant to their own purposes. Much 
needs to be done in the blending of these 
two concerns. Similarly, the broadening 
of our conception of vocational educa- 
tion may help us to see that effective 
vocational education is more often than 
not dependent upon the development of 
mature self-understanding and upon a 
heightened sensitivity for the conse- 
quences of one’s acts upon others. The 
lack of a fundamental reappraisal of the 
relationship between general and voca- 
tional education seems to this writer to 
constitute a major roadblock in the adap- 
tation of American education to our edu- 
cational needs of today and tomorrow. 
If the Commission’s report can help re- 
move this roadblock, it will have per- 
formed a major service to our educational 
system and to the nation. 


Two subsequent chapters of the report 
deal with special facets of education 
which relate to the manpower problem: 
the guidance and personnel services and 
education for the gifted. The report sup- 
ports the concept of guidance as a cen- 
tral responsibility of all teachers and 
quotes from the 1952 EPC statement, 
Education for ALL American Youth: A 
Further Look, in holding that “guidance 
is not the work of a few specialists. It is 
rather a service from the entire school 
staff, which requires some people with 
special knowledge and skills, but enlists 
the co-operation of all.” Through such 
guidance, the hope is that the school may 
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discover and nurture the special talents 
of each student and may assist each in 


making vocational choices which are 
individually appropriate and _ socially 
responsible. 


In its discussion of educating the gifted, 
the Commission points out that such an 
emphasis should in no sense be seen as 
belittling “. . . the first importance of the 
best possible education for all young 
people.” It instead, that a 
greater concern for the education of the 
gifted than we have shown in the past 
simply seeks to apply the principle of 
equality of educational opportunity. Such 
equality is defined not in terms of the 
same kind and amount of education for 
all but rather in terms which involve lift- 
ing every individual to the highest level 
of his capacities. The support which the 
Commission gives to ability grouping as 


maintains, 


a device for improving the educational: 


experiences of the gifted troubles this 
reviewer and will doubtless concern 
many other readers. Supporting the prac- 
tice in terms of its facilitation of enrich- 
ment and acceleration of learning experi- 
ences for gifted children, the Commission 
seemingly fails to take into account its 
earlier observations regarding the varie- 
ties of giftedness which exist in boys and 
girls. The report seems also to neglect to 
emphasize at this point the need for 
applying the creative talents of gifted 
individuals to the group problems of the 
whole community. It would seem as if 
social responsibility was best fostered in 
an environment in which youth were able 
to practice daily their obligations to their 
peers rather than separating them from 
those with whom they will subsequently 
live and work. 

While identifying the major areas of 
shortage as involving the 
engineering, 


manpower 
fields of scientific research, 
health executive 


services, and 


super- 
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visory activities, education and technical 
activities in all phases of industry, agri- 
culture and commerce, the report places 
special emphasis upon the problem of ob- 
taining enough qualified teachers. In the 
Commission's words, “the shortage of 
essential teachers is the most significant 
and specific education implication of the 
manpower situation in the United States 
for the 1950’s and 1960's.” At another 
point the report states that “the teacher 
shortage has unique potency for breed- 
ing shortages in other areas where 
trained manpower is sorely needed. Fail- 
ure to solve the problem of growing- 
scarcity versus increasing-demand in edu- 
cation will not only affect adversely all 
the areas served by education. It will 
aggravate shortages generally, and _ its 
effects will be cumulative.” 

Some of the possible remedies for the 
current teacher shortage which the Com- 
mission suggests are: 

“1. Increasing the number of students 
finishing college and graduate school, and 

Attracting a larger proportion of these 
persons into teaching through active recruit- 
ment campaigns, higher salary levels, im- 
proving the prestige of teaching, increased 
counselling services for prospective teachers, 
and improving the educational program pre- 
requisite to licensing. 

3. Using new sources of teacher supply, 
such as qualified persons from minority 
groups, married women, older members of 
the community. 

4. Increasing the holding power in the 
profession, and 

5. Increasing the efficiency of education.” 

In terms of the last point the Commis- 
sion encourages experimentation with a 
wide range of methods but holds that 
there is no adequate substitute for the 
personal relationship between student 
teacher. The report urges that 
. the full nature of education and of 
pe etnonality and the well-rounded objec- 
tives of individual growth must be kept 


and 
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in focus” in evaluating any such experi- 
ments. 

Education and Manpower is a most 
readable and succinct statement regard- 
ing an important problem area in Ameri- 
can life. It combines in admirable fashion 
a sensitivity to the needs and concerns of 
individuals with a concern for the total 
society and its vitality. Both of these 
concerns are placed in the context of a 
democratic value system and clear recog- 
nition is given to the need for judgments 
which are made with regard to some of 
these pressing personal and social issues 
to properly reflect and strengthen the 
central values of our way of life. Contro- 
versial at many points, the report should 
provide a valuable base for discussion in 
many teacher and community curricu- 
lum study groups. It can likewise serve 
as an important resource in teacher edu- 
cation programs concerned with self- 
appraisal and improvement. 


—Reviewed by Grorce W. DENEMARK, 
assistant dean, College of Education, 
University of Maryland, College Park. 


The High School Curriculum (Second 
edition). Edited by Harl R. Doug- 
lass. New York: Ronald Press, 1956. 


This second edition of a well known 
title in the field of secondary education 
has added three chapters which not only 
give new value to the book but which 
give some clue as to new perspectives 
and insights in the high school curricu- 
lum field. Chapters have been added on 
the curriculum problems of the small 
high school, the core curriculum, and the 
large unit in the curriculum. 

The issue of optimum school size has 
become an important one as the move- 
ment in the direction of consolidation has 
become an established fact. Important 
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though it is, we would do well to recog- 
nize that more than one half of our regu- 
lar four year high schools still enroll 
fewer than 100 pupils. Since curriculum 
discussions concerned with secondary 
education so frequently seem to assume 
a large school with opportunities for a 
wide variety of course offerings it is well 
that the practical problems of the many 
small high schools are called to mind. 
The chapter on the small high school 
serves this function well, particularly as 
it points out the dangers inherent in 
assuming that smallness seems to dictate 
one program and that that single pro- 
gram becomes, all too frequently, the 
academic program. 

The new chapters on the core curricu- 
lum and on the unit method of course 
organization lend support to important 
trends in secondary education. A height- 
ened emphasis upon the obligation of the 















high school to provide an effective gen- 
eral education for all who attend is heart- 
ening, as is some departure from the 
assumption that such general education 
is more or less “naturally” acquired as a 
student passes through a prescribed pro- 
gram of required courses. 

Taken as a whole, this book presents a 
realistic picture of secondary education 
as it looks today and suggests, at many 
points, practices which can help to move 
it further in the direction of better serv- 
ing the needs of those who attend and of 
the society from which the high school 
gets its charge. However, the book, made 
up as it is of a large number of chapters, 
each written by different individuals, does 
not and perhaps cannot be expected to 
present the case for a fundamental reap- 
praisal of secondary education which 
some feel is sorely needed today. 
—Reviewed by Georce W. DENEMARK. 


The Association for Childhood Education International 
ANNOUNCES 


THE 1957 ACEI STUDY CONFERENCE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Theme: 


Features: 
education; 


APRIL 21-26 


“That All Children May Learn” 


Speakers of importance in the fields of child development, child welfare and 


Visits in schools, child care centers and recreation centers in the Greater Los 


Angeles area; 


Consultation opportunities with authorities on nursery, kindergarten, primary 
and intermediate schools; church schools; teacher education; 

Functional Display of materials and books for use with children (these have 
been tested and approved in ACEI Test Centers). 


The Conference is open to all people concerned with children, 
kindergarten through elementary school. 


Registration fee: $12.00 


Undergraduate student registration: 


$4.50 


For further information write to 


Association for Childhood Education International 


1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Lettore to the Editor 


A Report from Abroad 


Kabul, Afghanistan 
September 14, 1956 


Editor, Educational Leadership 
Dear Sir: 


Life here continues to be full of sur- 
prises and as interesting as can be. I 
wish I felt I were doing more to earn all 
of the extras which come with being 
here. However, one of the ways in which 
one earns his keep is by being patient. 

These people live by a very different 
cadence. In fact our regard for time and 
our feeling that certain things should be 
done within certain categories of time 
have nothing to do with the view of life 
held by Afghan officials. So we plan and 
get ready to act—and then we wait. 
Sometimes the person who must author- 
ize the action gets sick—and all that he 
is supposed to do just waits. There is no 
such thing as having a secretary come to 
the house just to keep work going. If 
someone is sick everything waits. Some- 
times people go on cultural trips and the 
Afghan people say, “We can't decide 
until So-and-So returns.” We ask, “Will 
he be gone long?” The answer might be, 
“Maybe a year.” Also there are the holi- 
days. They come and come. The schools 
are always being closed and many times 
we don’t know until the day before. This 
is a great change for all of us and we are 
finding it hard to relax and accept these 
different ways even when we know that 
there is nothing we can do to accelerate 
progress. However, we like our Afghan 
colleagues very, very much and the days 
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of both work and play are as pleasant as 
they can be. 

The young man who runs the staff 
house, Henry Selz, does everything to 
make us comfortable including conniving 
with the cook to keep our meals inter- 
esting and varied. We even have an ice 
cream freezer and our cook knows how 
to make creampufts. However, he will 
not cook pork of any kind, including 
bacon. The Muslims hold the pig to be 
unclean. However, our bearer (or house 
manager ) is more westernized, so on the 
cook’s day off we always have bacon for 
breakfast. Last night we had a wonderful 
party for a family that is leaving. Our 
cook made pizza pie. It was sans an- 
chovies and sans oregano but it tasted 
gorgeous anyway. We have the best nuts 
in the world here: almonds, pistachio 
and walnuts. We had great dishes of 
these, some plain, some salted and some 
sugared and spiced. We also had huge 
baskets of popcorn. Servants here love a 
party. Families have had servants quit 
because they did not entertain enough to 
suit the servants. They frequently bring 
in their friends to help and to share in 
the fun—also to share in the tip. 





The: mountains are always interesting 
and always with us. In fact the city of 
Kabul is split in two or three parts by 
mountains—mountains that are far higher 


than most of those seen in America. 


When I first arrived, I lived in a section 
of town called Carta Char. Now I live in 
Sharanow. I can look out and see the big 
mountain that divides the two sections 
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of the city. Carta Char can be reached in 
two ways—by driving into town and 
back up by the Kabul River, and by driv- 
ing far into the country and through a 
back pass. 

One night this past week when I was 
going to Carta Char to dinner, we chose 
the back route. It was just at sunset and 
we were enjoying the look of the moun- 
tains in the evening glow, when suddenly 
we came upon a Coochie Camp. (The 
Coochies are the Nomads and a large 
and respected segment of the popula- 
tion.) We saw the black tents, the sheep 
and the camels, then suddenly silhou- 
etted against the skyline of a mountain 
pass we saw a long, long line of turbaned 
heads. At first we thought they might be 
soldiers in formation, but as we drew 
nearer, the whole line dropped to the 
ground and we could hear faintly the 
rhythmic chanting of the Koran. It was 
all the men of that Nomad tribe at their 
evening prayer and as always, they were 
turned toward Mecca. There were no 
women in sight. Women learn the Koran, 
but they never pray in groups and they 
never go to the mosques. However, the 
Nomad women are not in chadaree and 
they have much more freedom than most 
Afghan women. There is no way for me 
to really communicate how stirring this 
scene was to us and how beautiful—and 
in its great difference from anything we 
have known before, feelings new to us 
were born, feelings which we hope will 
help us as we try to help these hospitable 
and able people to find a place in the 
modern world without losing that which 
is good and beautiful in their own ways 
of living. 

The highlight of this past week came 
as the result of an invitation to lunch 
from Sofar, the cook in the house where 
I lived in Carta Char. Sofar seems to us 
to be about forty, the father of a group 
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of children of various ages, but sad be- 
cause of the death of his wife a few years 
back. Eight days ago Sofar married. It is 
expensive for a Muslim to marry. The 
man pays a huge price to the family of 
the woman and all of the expenses of 
the wedding except the bride’s clothes 
are borne by the bridegroom. Sofar 
wanted us to meet his “woman” so he 
gave a woman's party in our and her 
honor. It was a gorgeous and generous 
party and one of the most unusual ex- 
periences of my life. In fact, to have been 
a part of Sofar’s party was well worth 
this trip half way around the world. It 
was an intimate and joyous family occa- 
sion organized in patterns of culture very 
strange to us and yet, our peculiarities 
as people of western culture were recog- 
nized and provided for in the planning 
in ways that made us no less a part of 
the festivities. And all of the people were 
so glad to have us with them. 

Sofar and his family live on the side 
of a mountain between Sharanow and 
Carta Char. They live on the Carta Char 
side. Our driver took us off of the main 
road and we cut up the mountain side 
and drove along a mud brick compound 
wall until we came to a small wooden 
door. Here we were greeted by Sofar and 
a group of small boys but not a woman 
was in sight. Straight ahead, the rocky 
mountain side slanted up and among the 
rocks were a number of fireplaces (strictly 
nature’s own) on which the lunch was 
being prepared. Everything looked very 
clean and so interesting. All over the 
place the cooking pots and pilau platters 
were shining in the sun—and so interest- 
ing and so differently shaped from Ameri- 
can pots and pans—no Revere ware and 
pressure cookers—although some of the 
native pots do have copper bottoms. 

We were taken up steep, high mud 
stairs to the top of the large, long house 
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which fronted the compound. Here a 
rooftop room had been prepared to re- 
ceive us. The walls around the roof were 
high and made of the usual mud brick. 
There were two large openings like big 
picture windows. From these we could 
look afar across the city of Kabul and we 
had a magnificent view of the surrounding 
mountains. A canvas had been stretched 
overhead to shade us from the sun. The 
floor was covered with carpets and 
around all of the walls were the many 
Afghan cushions and pillows, some cloth 
covered and some made of oriental rugs. 
To the far side of the room was a card 
table set up for us with a white table 
cloth and dishes borrowed from the 
house in which I had lived when I first 
came to Kabul. At the door an older 
woman, beautifully dressed, greeted us; 
then Sofar took us across the room to a 
corner where stood three young women. 
He pointed to the one in red and said, 
“This is my woman.” We stood spell- 
bound. She stood before us on a cushion 
like a small oriental goddess. She was a 
young girl and very, very beautiful. She 
wore a bright red brocaded dress. Over 
her dark hair was a sheer red scarf with 
gold on it. She never lifted her eyes and 
she spoke not a word, but she inclined 
slightly toward us. We could see her very 
plainly through the veil. Her forehead 
was painted with a glistening paint. She 
wore long gold earrings and gold orna- 
ments in her hair. She looked so much 
like a princess from a fairy tale that I 
cannot yet believe that she is a part of 
real life and that soon she will be bear- 
ing and caring for the children of Sofar, 
our cook. Two young girls attended her 
all of the time, not always the same ones, 
but she was never left unattended and 
she never spoke to anyone. Not a person 
there was her relative. They were all 
members of her husband’s family. After 
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Quickly SET THE SCENE 


. for social and dramatic play. Mor-Pla 
Jumbo-Blox build child-size articles quickly 
with minimum teacher help. The hollow 
blocks with the interlock that is so simple even 
4-year olds can use them. The basic #4 unit 
(twelve 12-inch Blox and four 3-foot boards) 
is only $30, f.o.b. Birmingham, Mich. 


Get more information or order direct from 


MOR-PLA JUMBO-BLOX 


PO Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 


we were introduced, the other women 
came in and sat around the walls on the 
cushions. They were such a gay and 
happy lot. Although we spoke very little 
Farcee and they spoke no English, we 
managed to communicate and there was 
a pleasing unity about the whole party. 
We were accepted and honored guests 
and we were thrilled beyond expression 
by this simple, honest acceptance. All of 
the younger children wandered in and 
about and everyone loved and cared for 
them. They accepted us, too. Everyone 
was so clean and the clothes were all so 
Afghan. We were the only western touch. 

We were seated at the table and boys 
brought us the receptacles for washing 
Then the other 
washed their hands, too. But no one 
seemed to think it important for the chil- 
dren to wash their hands. Next we were 
served—Afghan food that was out of this 
Before the 


our hands. women 


world. we were 


served, 
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bautcha explained that all of the dishes 
we were using had been boiled for five 
minutes. Also, they had_ boiled © and 
chilled our water. We had chicken, pilau, 
spiced lamb, hot spinach and non. We 
also had tea and a great variety of fruit. 
As soon as we were served, they placed 
small tablecloths on the floor and placed 
large platters of pilau on each tablecloth. 
The children gathered 
around, all eating from the same plat- 
ters and using only their fingers. Every- 
one ate with gusto and no one seemed 
to notice that our eating habits were so 
different. It didn’t matter. Everyone was 
comfortable in his own fashion. The little 
bride turned her back to the group and 
ate from a platter which she shared with 
two of the young women. When she fin- 
ished, the women wiped her mouth, ad- 
justed the veil once more and she again 
assumed the posture of an oriental god- 
dess. I did not see her move again until 
her slight bow at the time of our depar- 
ture. When the eating was over, the 
table and floor were cleared. 

Then we had a new excitement. Drums 


women and 





were brought in, large round ones that 
looked like oversized tambourines and 
different groups of women performed the 
native wedding dances of the Ubeks. 
(These people were Ubeks from the 
north country near the Russian border. ) 
It was hard to pull away when our driver 
came but we had other duties. 

Today is Juma and I am staying at 
home to recover from all of the excite- 
ment of yesterday and to get my personal 
life in order before the demands of next 
week are upon us. 


My very best wishes to all, 


Ruts L. SMirH 
c/o American Embassy 
Kabul, Afghanistan 


Editor's Note: Rutu L. Smiru is cur- 
rently on an assignment working with the 
Ministry of Education in Kabul, Afghan- 
istan. Dr. Smith is on leave from her posi- 
tion as professor of education, Towson 
State Teachers College, Towson, Mary- 
land. She is also a member of the ASCD 
Publications Committee. 


DISCIPLINE FOR TODAY’S CHILDREN AND YOUTH (New Revision) 


GEORGE V. SHEVIAKOV AND Fritz REDL 
New Revision by Sys. K. RicHARDSON 
64 pages $1.00 


This booklet is written for teachers, students, and parents eager to gain new 


insight into the theory and practice of democratic discipline. 


It is a sound, yet sparkling treatment of problems of discipline and self-control. 


Describes the kind of discipline we're looking for, the growth toward self-guidance, 


and the “three main headaches” of group discipline. 


Dramatizes the teacher’s role in educating for self-discipline. 


Discusses democratic principles to guide our practices. 


Analyzes what most frequently “goes wrong” in school groups. 


Order from: ASCD, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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October 12, 1956 


Editor, Educational Leadership 
Dear Sir: 


A year has passed since we edited 
“Integrating Minority Groups into the 
Public Schools,” the November 1955 issue 
of Educational Leadership. Because | 
believe that people must communicate 
with each other on this problem, I am 
venturing some further thoughts. 


Just as there is no Solid South on inte- 
gration—some_ states have complied; 
others have stiffened their resistance; 
areas of “wait and see” are dwindling— 
there is no “the Southerner.” Informed 
Americans no longer stereotype “the 
Negro”; they should not stereotype “the 
Southerner.” 


Despite the headlines of the fall, we 
should not lose our perspective. For 
every boycott in a Sturgis, Kentucky, 
publicized to the world, there have been 
208 school districts which have begun or 
completed the desegregation process 
since the fall of 1955. For every Clinton, 
Tennessee, invaded by rabble-rousers 
from out of town, there have been 650 
school districts where the home folks 
have been allowed to work it out peace- 


ably in 1955 and 1956. 


Yet let us not underestimate the prob- 
lem. Eight states are still completely 
segregated on the elementary and high 
school levels. Still to be envisioned, much 
less created, by Americans in government, 
industry, labor, religion, education, and 
social organization, is a program of the 
highest statesmanship and coordination 
to achieve a transition. 
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Human Relations 


Action programs by local citizens dedi- 
cated to friendly relations and the main- 
tenance of law and order are needed to 
support and encourage school boards and 
local officials in living with the supreme 
law of the land. The educator who is 
clear on his values, sure of his facts, and 
informed as a resource person, often can 
be a helpful advisor on community action. 

Simultaneously, a greatly stepped-up 
program of human relations education 
through the schools is needed. The high 
proportion of young people sucked into 
recent disturbances is eloquent testimony. 
Never before has a broad long-range pro- 
gram of intergroup education, nation- 
wide, been so essential to the national 
welfare. 

In our shock at the rioting of mobs and 
the inciting of violence by their leaders, 
let us not overlook the role of the gentle- 
men of terror. The gentlemen of terror 
are those respectables in politics and com- 
munity life who help to create the cir- 
cumstances in which violence breeds. 
Though never found in the mobs, they 
pave the way. 

Above all, let us communicate with 
each other and share our experiences and 
insights. In our ASCD, we have a Com- 
mission on International Understanding. 
We should also have a Commission on 
Human Relations in American Schools 
and Communities. Brotherhood begins 
at home. 


WILLIAM VAN TIL 

Chairman, Division of Cur- 
riculum and Teaching 

George Peabody College for 


Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
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From the Editor 


Season’s greetings. The headquarters 
staff of your Association and of your 
journal send you cordial good wishes in 
this month of helidays. May the ending 
of 1956 be for you the culmination of a 
splendid year of work with your col- 
leagues for the good and well-being of 
the children and young people of our 
nation and of the world. May we pledge 
anew our efforts toward making our work 
ever more effective, more insightful and 
more responsive to informed intelligence 
in the coming year. 


Code of ethies. In recognition of The 
Centennial Celebration of the National 
Education Association, the NEA Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics has pre- 
pared a 17 by 22 inch poster of the NEA 
Code of Ethics in an attractive format 
suitable for framing. The committee 
urges the prominent and permanent dis- 
play of this poster in every public school 
building. 

Copies of the poster are available at 
the following prices: single copy, 10¢; 
2-9 copies, 9¢ each; 10 or more copies, 8¢ 
per copy. The charge for a mailing tube, 
which will hold up to 25 copies, is 25¢ 
extra. Orders should be mailed to: Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics, Attention 
Henry E. Butler, Jr., National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. This poster will re- 
mind teachers and pupils in your school 
of the dignity, the obligations and the 
challenge of the high calling of teaching 
in the schools of a free land. 

You were represented: Late in Oc- 
tober by Ropert S. Giicurist at the 
Fresno, California ASCD meeting and by 
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RopNEY TILLMAN at Richmond, Virginia 
where he talked with the Department of 
Supervisors of the Virginia Teachers 
Association, and then met briefly with 
the Virginia ASCD; on November 1 and 
2 by Ropert Koopman and Ropney Ti- 
MAN at the Michigan ASCD meeting in 
East Lansing; by ANNA Marte CONNOLLY 
at the ASCD meeting in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, a Leaders’ Conference at 
Normal, Illinois, and a workshop at Tur- 
key Run, Indiana; by RopNey TitLMaAn 
at the meeting of the Missouri ASCD in 
Kansas City on November 9; and _ by 
ANNA Marie ConNoLty at the Pennsyl- 
vania State ASCD meeting in Altoona. 

Choice and current. “What's Happen- 
ing to Mass Culture?” by David Manning 
White, The Saturday Review, November 
3, 1956, p. 11-13. Gives a factual,. yet 
hopeful picture of contemporary progress 
in America in the uses of the mass media. 

“Religion and Education” is the theme 
of the September 1956 issue of Progres- 
sive Education, journal of The John 
Dewey Society. This number is of espe- 
cial interest to ASCD members. 

The American Jewish Committee an- 
nounces publication of About 100 Books: 
A Gateway to Better Intergroup Under- 
standing by Ann G. Wolfe, a descriptive 
bibliography of books for young people 
of age levels varying from 5 to 18 years. 
Single copies of this useful 44-page pam- 
phlet cost 20¢; quantity prices may be 
secured on request. The American Jew- 
ish Committee address is 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

—Rosert R. Leeper, editor, Educa- 
tional Leadership. 
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@ TOWARD BETTER PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


By HAROLD W. BERNARD, Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion. New Second Edition. 466 pages, $5.50 


Revised and updated, this new text presents the practical principles of positive 
mental hygiene, citing the psychological justification of the principles. Emphasis is 
on the application of mental hygiene principles to help individuals achieve efficiency, 
happiness, harmoniousness, and fullness in their daily living, with a full considera- 
tion of the mental, physical, emotional, and spiritual aspects of the human person- 
ality. Part I deals with the meaning and significance of mental health. Part I 
stresses the problems of college students in studying, thinking, achieving personal 
and psychological satisfactions, and making mature, constructive social adjustments. 
Part III shows how the adjusting process continues after formal school life. 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN: An Educational Psychology 
By ARDEN N. FRANDSEN, Utah State Agricultural College. McGraw- 


Hill Series in Education. In Press 


A text specifically designed for prospective elementary school teachers. Develops an 
integrated theory of learning, which will increase teachers’ understanding of how 
children learn and improve skills in guiding children in learning. The book begins 
with a discussion of objectives, both subject-matter and personal-social development, 
toward which children should strive. It then considers the kinds of learning 
activities by which these objectives can best be obtained, followed by an integrated 
theory of learning. It is a thorough effort to apply the science of learning, as con- 
tributed by psychologists and educators, to more effective teaching. 


STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By RALEIGH SCHORLING and HOWARD T. BATCHELDER, Indiana 
University. Third Edition. 418 pages, $5.00 

A basic reference for student teachers to help them integrate philosophy, educa- 
tional psychology, the curriculum, methods, and needs of public education into a 
single pattern of knowledge that can be used in planning and directing the educa- 
tional experiences of boys and girls. In this new third edition, old material has 
been revised and new material added without changing the educational philosophy 
inherent in the former editions. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENT TEACHING 


By G. MAX WINGO, University of Michigan, and RALEIGH SCHOR- 
LING. Second Edition. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 438 pages, $5.00 


A comprehensive revision of a basic professional guide to student teaching in the 
elementary school. As before, the book deals not only with teaching methods but 
also with aims of the elementary school as they relate to child development; the 
curriculum; the guidance function of the elementary school; and the relation of 
extra-class activities to the total program. Teaching as a profession is stressed and 
material on the professional growth of teachers is included, to aid in developing 
a unified learning experience in classroom teaching. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 





